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EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


HE war emergency has created a new interest in the ways and 

means of education for democracy. It is natural that our 
thoughts should turn sharply toward defense of the democratic way 
of life at a time when world-events are challenging the very existence 
of democracy. 

If education for democracy is to rise above the level of general 
exhortation, several tasks are ahead of American teachers. One of 
these is clarification of the goals of democracy—a fresh analysis of 
what the democratic way of life means and implies. It seems neces- 
sary that this analysis go beyond a general recital of basic tenets, 
rights, and loyalties. Another task is that of planning experiences 
and developing materials helpful for achieving the goals. A third 
task is that of promoting the kind of administration of school pro- 
gram and school life which embodies the concepts of democracy. 


Goals of education for the Some helpful suggestions of what demo- 

democratic way of living cratic education might imply are given in 

a pamphlet, Democratic Education, issued 

by the Progressive Education Association. Several areas of goals and 
activities important to strengthening democracy are described. 

Education must help us understand America and the people of America. 

Schools have always considered such an objective a major one in their program. 
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From kindergarten through the secondary school and college, history, geog- 
raphy, economics, and literature have been included for the knowledge they im- 
part about the American nation and its people. But even a cursory glance at 
the usual school program reveals what little insight and real understanding is 
developed among children and youth. Understanding America involves much 
more than knowing the names of its states, of its plains, rivers, mountains, and 
the products of each region. Understanding America includes knowing the 
peoples in the country, their regional differences in expression and language, 
their art expressions, their ways of doing things. It includes an appreciation of 
the differences of community groups, of laborers and business executives, of the 
people in cities and in rural areas. Young people from one region do not under- 
stand the way of life of another region—the New Yorker has very little sensi- 
tivity for the New England villager—the Chicagoan, for the rural youth from 
Iowa. Americans do not know their own neighbors 

Education must help us understand what are the human and material re- 
sources of America and how this country uses them. How much wheat does 
America raise and how much does it need? How much corn, beef? How much 
milk does it produce? How fast are we using up our reserves of oil? What is 
happening to our wild life—fish, deer, pheasants? What is happening to our 
soil? Why are farms abandoned and streams muddy? Where are our slums, 
our good housing projects? How far has community planning developed? What 
recreational facilities are there? How many doctors and dentists have we and 
how many could we wisely use to protect our health? How wisely are we using 
persons skilled in the arts, music, dramatics, engineering? The ability to think 
in these terms about the resources of America ought to be the backbone of our 
educational program for national defense. Unless citizens are acquainted with 
the resources we have available for use in the solution of our human problems, 
‘ unless our citizens resent the waste or misuse of our human and material re- 
sources, public education is not fulfilling its social responsibilities 

Elementary-school children as part of their education can deal understand- 
ingly with this problem of resources if the environment close to their life is 
studied. Very young children can understand the reason for the success of one 
gardening venture where skilful care is used in planting, cultivating, and water- 
ing, and the failure of another garden not similarly planned and supervised. 

Education must help us understand the values of the democratic way of life. 
Schools as community agencies have a special responsibility for giving students 
an opportunity to live democratically. This means far more than electing class 
officers and having student government, for very often such forms are super- 
ficial and may even impede the growth of democracy. When a group plans an 
activity which has value for its members or for a group still larger than itself, 
when it discusses honestly, plans vigorously, and works zealously to carry out an 
enterprise, it is participating as citizens of a small community actually using a 
democratic process. 
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Students can also be helped to analyze their conduct and their school organ- 
izations for their contribution to democracy. Schools can encourage students to 
be pro-democratic, to oppose a class or sectarian prejudice. Students should be 
encouraged to express themselves with respect to undemocratic activities in the 
community, after they have obtained adequate information and weighed their 
actions. Through these experiences democratic values become alive and have 
meaning for the student 

One of the principal contributions which the schools can make is the develop- 
ment of democratic discipline Democracy does not in the least relax the 
obligation of the individual or group to produce results. On the contrary, be- 
cause the group has had some voice in deciding what shall be done, the obliga- 
tion of each to do his share is even stronger. One cannot let one’s comrades 
down, nor can he himself be content with failure and defeat. Every day in every 
classroom teachers have the opportunity to create the kind of discipline which, 
in the words of the Educational Policies Commission, ‘prizes and develops re- 
sourcefulness, initiative, and responsibility of each individual—which directs the 
efforts of the individual toward social goals which all have a voice in choosing.” 


Freedom for personality An interesting sidelight on the develop- 
necessary for democracy ment of one of the democratic values, 
namely, the freedom of the individual, is 
explored by Lawrence K. Frank in an article entitled “Freedom for 
the Personality,” which appears in Psychiatry. Frank’s main thesis is 
that we must “reformulate the problem of freedom as more than 
freedom to act, speak, and believe” and that ‘‘the democratic aspira- 
tions cannot be realized nor adequately expressed in and by voting 
and representative government.’’ We must also develop personali- 
ties which are free to speak, free to believe, and free to enjoy the 
external freedom. 
What we begin to realize is that however much a society may offer the possi- 
bility of individual variation, and, more specifically, may guarantee what we 


call “freedom” of action, speech, and belief, nevertheless, each individual, with 
the personality process he has developed through his life-experience of so- 


He finds that the reverse of a free personality often exists. 


Thus we are confronted with the pathetic picture of individuals who in their 
early childhood have been unnecessarily deprived, frustrated, and coerced and 
so have built up a private world which is forever insecure and threatened; hence 
they must react with resentment and hostility to every experience 
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Again we see how the early childhood experiences of being socialized by those 
who exercised their authority brutally have created a persistent resentment 
toward all authority, so that throughout the life of the individual so humiliated 
there is a constant endeavor to thwart, if not to challenge, everyone in positions 
of authority or control. Again all through the early experiences of childhood, 
the young child, who is striving to meet the demands made upon hin, is under 
constant tension which is crystallized into a persistent anxiety about his own 
competence and functional adequacy, so that he goes through life obsessed by 
anxieties that may become focused upon the most extraordinarily irrelevant 
activities and events or upon his own bodily functions; he acts as one who is 
compulsively directed to perform actions that are either absurd or obstructive 
to the common life or are disturbing to his physiological processes. .. . . 

So long as we are coerced by these persistent affective reactions of anxiety, 
of guilt, and of hostility we do not enjoy freedom, however much we are unre- 
strained by external limitations upon our actions, speech, and belief. We are 
not only dominated by these feelings which we rarely recognize or acknowledge, 
but we are at the mercy of those who, by playing upon these feelings, can use 
and exploit us as they wish..... 

Freedom for the personality may be viewed as the crucial issue of a demo- 
cratic society, for which we must seek to develop individuals who can accept all 
the inhibitions and requirements necessary to group life, without these distor- 
tions and coercive, affective reactions. Only then will we discover what human 
freedom means and how to achieve the persistent human values we have for so 
long vainly sought. 


Teaching citizenship for In an article, ‘Citizenship Can Be 
democracy in the schools Taught,’ appearing in the National 
Parent-Teacher, G. L. Maxwell describes 
what can be done and what is being done in teaching democratic 
citizenship. His article is a brief summary of the report published 
by the Educational Policies Commission entitled Learning the Ways 
of Democracy: A Case Book in Civic Education. A year’s inquiry by a 
field staff, which included Mr. Maxwell, was devoted to the ques- 
tion: “Do our educators know how to develop young citizens who 
are willing to assume their share of civic responsibility, who are alert 
to the issues of the day, who are skilled in the use of democratic 
methods, and who are deeply loyal to the fundamental ideals of 
democracy?”’ Nearly a hundred schools all over the country were 
visited. 
The answer of the Commission to this question is that “‘demo- 
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cratic citizenship can be taught and that the American schools, col- 
lectively, know how to do a good job of citizenship education,” 
though but a few schools are found to have a comprehensive pro- 
gram of civic education. 

According to Mr. Maxwell, the field investigators noted the fol- 
lowing kinds of practices of democratic citizenship in the schools: 


1. Student participation in the making of school policies, includ- 
ing the curriculum. 

2. Co-operative planning of work in the classroom. 

3. Giving all viewpoints a fair hearing in discussion. Thus the 
civil liberties of minority groups were defended even though none of 
the participants belonged to such minority groups. In one school 
the pupils drew up a “bill of rights” for the school which included, 
among many others, the following items. 

All students and faculty members shall have the right to hold any sincere 
opinion on any matter. 

It is necessary that every effort be made to show all possible sides of a ques- 
tion in a fair light. 

No person shall be persecuted by physical means, social exclusion, ridicule, 
or lowered general esteem for any sincere opinion which he may hold or because 
of conditions over which he has no control. 


4. Shouldering the responsibilities for a free press. 

5. Doing various services in the school—in the library, in the 
cafeteria, and in matters concerned with traffic, health, safety, 
supervision of halls, etc. 

6. The study of the nature, purposes, and problems of American 
democracy. 

7. Study of the immediate community and participation in solv- 
ing some of its problems. 


MATERIALS FOR EDUCATING FOR DEMOCRACY 


NOTHER problem faced by teachers in educating for democracy 
A is that of securing or developing appropriate materials. Even 
when teachers are quite clear about the kinds of democratic values, 
attitudes, and understandings which they want to develop in chil- 
dren, they often encounter difficulty in getting materials which 
dramatize these values and do it systematically enough. A program 
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of developing concepts of democracy and attitudes toward its 
fundamental values cannot be left to accidental influences. Yet it is 
often beyond the individual teachers in the classroom to collect, 
plan, or develop materials which are suitable for this purpose and 
which at the same time provide for differences in maturity levels of 
pupils and for a consistent application of basic values. 

The five books of the Democracy Readers, which were reviewed in 
the October number of the Elementary School Journal, give such a 
service for the elementary-school level. The editors of the series, 
Prudence Cutright and W. W. Charters, have tried to implement by 
dramatic stories the ideals and procedures of democracy. 

Whatever one may believe is the value of “book learning” in 
educating feelings and attitudes, one thing is sure: there must be 
some systematic dramatization of the characteristics of the demo- 
cratic way of life which is planned according to a fundamental 
analysis of the type that a classroom teacher cannot be expected to 
do for herself. To this end Democracy Readers make a significant con- 
tribution worthy of attention of every elementary-school teacher. 

A similar effort is made by the Wisconsin School of the Air (Sta- 
tion WHA) in their radio program, “This Our Democracy,” for 
Grades VII-IX. A schedule of radio programs for a year is planned. 
It is devoted to the following general topics: I. ““‘What Is a De- 
mocracy?” II. “‘What Are the Foundations of Democracy?” ITI. 
“What Are the Safeguards of Democracy?’’ IV. “What Are Our 
Responsibilities as Citizens?” V. “How Do We Make Our De- 
mocracy Work for Us?” VI. “How Do We Use Democracy To 
Solve Our Problems?” VII. “How Shall We Save Democracy in 
America?” Several broadcasts are scheduled on various aspects of 
each of these topics. 

To help teachers use the programs wisely, Mrs. Karyl Kanet 
Chipman, who is responsible for planning and writing the series, has 
prepared an extensive handbook giving detailed preparation and 
follow-up suggestions for each program, with vocabulary lists, 
special reading references, visual aids, and unique ideas for correlat- 
ing the broadcasts with other school activities. The Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, of September, 1940, gives information about 
how to register and obtain the teachers’ manual. 
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ADMINISTERING SCHOOL LIFE DEMOCRATICALLY 


RESUMABLY, the kind of life led by pupils in school and the ar- 

rangements made for learning and living together are important 
parts of the democratic education. These arrangements may either 
implicitly or directly deny or support a democratic way of life, be- 
cause a school which outwardly supports democracy may be beset 
with an administrative organization which, at worst, is the source 
of undemocratic practices and, at the best, handicaps development 
of a democratic way of life. Schools interested in developing a demo- 
cratic way of life have an obligation to re-examine the practices and 
organization of school life to see where they aid or hinder democracy. 


Use of social association Of interest in this connection is the 
in the grouping of pupils article by Leon Mones, of the Cleveland 

Junior High School, Newark, New Jersey, 
appearing in the Clearing House under the title “We Have Aban- 
doned Homogeneous Grouping.” Though it deals with the junior 
high school, this article should also be of interest to elementary- 
school teachers. After some years of class organization based on 
homogeneous grouping, the staff of this school began wondering 
what is the primary purpose of junior high school education and how 
appropriate to that purpose is homogeneous grouping. They con- 
cluded that grouping by intelligence was all right as long as “the 
main purpose was to hand out information, to train skills, or to 
develop expertness in some craft” but that it was unsuitable for some 
other purposes which they considered important: 

We felt that the junior high school was essentially a school area in which boys 
and girls were expected to learn the mechanics of living. We felt that in the 
junior high school the pupils were meant to achieve the beginnings of social 
status, the foundations of adult attitudes, some fundamental mental concepts, 
and some acceptance and understanding of the principles and ways of demo- 
cratic life. 

With the impetus from the work of Kurt Lewin, this school decided that 
“educational groupings had better be made in accordance with our knowledge of 
dynamic social association rather than in accordance with theories of the static 
and eternal I.Q.” Eight criteria were developed in order to group the students 
according to the concept of “social group”: 

1. A class is a social group in which each pupil may achieve his highest 
possible social status. 
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2. A class is a group in which the democratic processes leading to the 
emergence of democratic leadership may go on. 

3. A class is a social group in which the democratic processes of mutual 
stimulation, accommodation, rivalry, interaction, imitation, acceptance, etc., 
may go on so that pupils may achieve the emotional kinetics of democratic life. 

4. A class is a social group in which intelligence is not a measure for a 
plateau of achievement but is instead a process of social interaction. In other 
words, the intelligence of a class is to be exerted as class energy and is to function 
among pupils as a process of give and take. 

5. Pupils are to be removed or placed within classes not on the basis of in- 
telligence measurements but on the basis of social returns to the pupil and to the 
class. 

6. In classes socially grouped, brilliant pupils may achieve their highest per- 
formance and their best development by being given the opportunity to help 
those not so gifted. 

7. Backward and retarded pupils in a class socially grouped may be chal- 
lenged to better adjustment and performance than if put into classes with pupils 
on their own level of mentality. 

8. Classes socially grouped will be subject to change in pupil personnel 
whenever more effective social performance can be achieved through changes. 


Partnership of teaching ‘‘Co-operative Administration as a 
staff and superintendent Means to Teachers’ Growth” is described 

by Superintendent Harry P. Study, of 
Springfield, Missouri, in an article appearing in Educational Method. 
By having teachers participate in the making of school policies, the 
Springfield schools have developed a “‘partnership” between staff 
and superintendent. Mr. Study points out: 


Teachers, like citizens, in general follow the line of least resistance in practic- 
ing democracy. They concern themselves with the more concrete and obvious 
problems, the bread-and-butter phase of their existence So the teachers 
of Springfield began with a consideration of salaries, retirement legislation, 
school budget, and various routine matters, and are now beginning to broaden 
their interests. They realize that, first of all, teachers must have a broader 
understanding of what living in the world of today involves. Second, they need 
to study constantly how children develop, and, third, they need to clarify and 
constantly evaluate their concept of the purposes of the school. Fourth, they 
must be familiar with materials and situations through which these purposes 
may be achieved. 

Beginning with a mechanical concept of teacher participation in administra- 
tion, our teachers are now proposing a program for teacher growth having a 
deeper and more far-reaching significance for their own development. 
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The program is carried out through several kinds of committees. 
For instance, the Finance Committee has shared in the work of 
distributing nearly a hundred thousand dollars in salary increases 
in the last five years. 

Five years ago there were only two principles of salary raise generally ac- 
cepted by the teachers: restoration of pre-depression salaries and increments 
based on years of tenure. Now teachers accept with enthusiasm provisions for 
further training, special service, and even evaluation of service. A very marked 
increase in extension of professional training has attended these provisions. 


Teachers also serve on Legislative and Welfare committees, the 
first making important contacts in public relations, the second 
supervising group accident, health, and hospitalization insurance. 
The Professional Growth Committee plans and provides for study 
activities of all sorts, which often result in research programs or in 
some forms of direct action. The studies of reading skills, consumer 
education, and the Teachers’ Credit Union are samples of the kinds 
of discussion and action undertaken by the teachers. A committee 
of teachers has also tackled the question of the conflicting theories of 
education current among the staff by summarizing the ideas of the 
staff on controversial educational topics. The following are samples. 


INCIDENTALISM VERSUS PLANNING 

An unplanned curriculum is unsound. There should be agreement among 
teachers on the desirable scope and sequence for the curriculum. This should be 
in terms of functional learnings. In addition, the general possibilities in a given 
learning situation should be outlined in advance by the teacher. The two kinds of 
planning allow enough flexibility so that learning experiences may be those of 
most significance to a particular group and so that children may participate in 
planning. 


SUBJECTS IN THE CURRICULUM VERSUS FUNCTIONAL AREAS OF 
LIVING IN THE CURRICULUM 


1. Subjects and functional areas of living are both means for achieving the 
goals of the school. 

2. Every subject should have a functional value for the pupil pursuing it. 

3. Since the solution of most life-situations cuts across subject-matter lines, 
the subject approach has inherent difficulties in achieving functional learnings. 

4. Complete mastery cannot always be achieved in natural situations. Direct 
attention must often be given to subject matter after children have understood 
its function. 
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5. Any functional area of living which is worthy of the attention of the 
school will demand content drawn from a subject which has a logical organiza- 
tion. 

6. In more advanced grades, teachers are handicapped in functional planning 
because of their lack of thorough training in a sufficient number of fields to teach 
in large areas, complex machinery, and college-entrance requirements. As 
rapidly as possible these handicaps should be removed, and all teaching should 
be on a functional basis. 

7. A desirable objective of teaching both in subjects and in functional areas 
of learning is for children, after learning through functional use, to understand 
the logical organization of their learnings. 


CONCRETENESS VERSUS ABSTRACTION 


1. In addition to vicarious experiences such as reading and discussion, the 
school should utilize many kinds of firsthand experiences. 

2. Direct experiences should not be used by the school as ends in themselves. 
They should contribute to the child’s feeling of at-homeness in his world, to his 
technique for getting information and understanding, and to his ability to use 
abstractions. 

3. Abstractions will be mere verbalisms unless each new experience is mean- 
ingful in terms of past experience. Past experience may have been derived in 
part vicariously, but it is only meaningful insofar as it has been based on direct 
experience. 

4. Firsthand experience for older pupils should increasingly involve con- 
sidering actual current problems in concrete settings while using less of seeing, 
touching, and manipulating; e.g., reading newspapers critically in the solution 
of an actual problem is a form of direct experience. 

5. As children increase in maturity, they are increasingly able to think with 
symbols. This ability to think with symbols is one of the most important 
products of a good school. 


Mr. Study concludes his article by indicating that the partnership 
between administration and teachers can exist only to the extent to 
which (1) superintendents and principals are willing to delegate 
authority and (2) teachers have the ability and the willingness to 
carry out and to justify such delegations. He points out that such a 
partnership can result in a fruitful in-service growth for teachers. 


Democratic approach to In the Curriculum Journal Ralph M. 
community development Lyon describes the activities of the 

Greenville County Council for Com- 
munity Development in Greenville, South Carolina. Four years ago 
a few educators in Greenville conceived of a plan of bringing the 
people of the county together to identify their problems and to plan 
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ways of solving them. These educators were interested in promoting 
democratic leadership which should develop techniques of ‘“‘shared 
and pooled decision.” The resources of staff specialists and of the 
faculty of Furman University were placed at the disposal of the 
council, and additional help was made possible by a grant from the 
General Education Board. 

Group leadership was developed for (1) “helping people to become 
aware of existing problems,” (2) “‘getting them to help themselves,” 
and (3) getting them to increase ‘“‘their sympathy with a larger circle 
of people.” Small discussion groups tried to isolate the community 
problems and needs. Planning committees have been concerned with 
such county-wide and city-wide problems as extensive attack on 
reading retardation, free legal-aid service, and farm income. In 
smaller geographic districts, community councils have also attacked 
such problems as school-ground improvement, garbage disposal, 
functioning of co-operatives, and procedures in building a home. 

Mr. Lyon points out that teachers have participated extensively 
in this program and often act as “spark plugs” that arouse their 
communities to action. Mr. Lyon concludes that, though the 
Greenville County Council for Community Development has not 


proved anything, it has accomplished a great deal in community 
improvement through democratic participation of all groups. He 
finds that the development of democratic leadership and of a truly 
democratic participation is costly of time and patience and that “‘it 
requires skill in handling people, a social intelligence, a sense of hu- 
mor, and driving conviction And it isslow. Folks do not clam- 
ber out of ruts easily, nor do they learn to work together overnight.” 


In PAPER COVERS 


A monthly summary of A new film magazine, Film News, is 
the important film news published by the American Film Center, 

45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
Film News is devoted to news about short films, sixteen-millimeter 
as well as the theatrical thirty-five—-millimeter films. Complete 
coverage is given to documentary films and to other instructional 
films. It is a monthly publication, and the subscription price is a 
dollar a year. The editorial board is composed of John McDonald, 
Donald Slesinger, and John Devine. 
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A pamphlet giving some America’s Children is the title of the 
facts about our children forty-seventh of the series of pamphlets 

published by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee and distributed to schools by Silver Burdett Company. It is 
based on the materials of the White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy held in Washington earlier in the year. The author, 
Maxwell S. Stewart, surveys the facts about our children under such 
topics as ‘‘Families and Their Incomes,” “Families in Need of Aid,” 
“Housing Tomorrow’s Citizens,” “Preparing Children for Tomor- 
row’s Duties,” ‘‘Religion in the Lives of Children,” “Child Labor,” 
“Children in Minority Groups,” and “Social Services for Children.” 
He also discusses briefly what is being done for children and sum- 
marizes the conference recommendations. 


New material on mental How Would You Help a Child Like This? 
hygiene in the classroom is the title of a pamphlet issued by the 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
The publication was developed by a joint committee of the Nation- 
al Education Association and the American Medical Association, 
with the co-operation of the American Orthopsychiatric Association 


and the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. The material deals 
with the principles of mental health in relation to children’s prob- 
lems in classroom and play. Some of the most common behavior 
situations met in the classroom are presented. The pamphlet may be 
obtained for twenty cents from the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 West Fiftieth Street, New York City. 


New reports on family The National Council of Parent Educa- 
research and education tion (Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New 

York) is publishing a mimeographed 
“Bulletin of Family Research and Education” covering research 
activities, books, and conferences dealing with child development, 
guidance, and family life. The bulletin affords an economical and 
efficient way of keeping in touch with recent findings and happenings 
in this field. It is published six times yearly, and the price of a 


subscription is $1.50. 
HiLpaA TABA 
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HERE AND THERE AMONG THE SCHOOLS 


ROM time to time the Elementary School Journal is informed of 
EF interesting innovations in school practice which are being worked 
out in schools in various parts of the country. It is never possible 
to report all such practices about which information is gathered, but 
in occasional issues of the Journal a selection of these reports is pre- 
sented. In the following pages there appear three accounts of un- 
usual procedures in connection with the regular instructional pro- 
grams of the schools mentioned. 


The correlation of music Through the efforts of the supervisor of 
with the content subjects music, Miss Edith Maxson, a new system 

of correlating music material has been 
inaugurated in the elementary schools of Bakersfield, California. 
The description furnished by Lawrence E. Chenoweth, the super- 
intendent, follows. 


The music material is prepared according to units and is charged out to the 
teachers in the same manner as are professional books from the library. In 
each unit of material will be found the following: phonograph records, song 
sheets, an album of pictures showing musical instruments, and a carefully pre- 
pared scrapbook made up for the particular unit. For instance, a certain group 
may be studying Italy. The music teacher of this group calls the supervisor 
and asks that the Italian music unit be charged out to the school. The music 
teacher is then able to present, in correlation with the subject-matter study, 
phonograph records of Italian music of the best type, an album of pictures show- 
ing typical Italian musical instruments, song sheets with words of Italian songs, 
and a very complete scrapbook filled with articles of interest concerning famous 
Italian music. 

For all foreign countries, as well as various parts of the United States, there is 
a unit on file ready to be used. Other units, such as “Transportation,” ‘‘Mi- 
gration to the West,” “Inventions,” etc., have been carefully worked out, ready 
for use. 

It has been found that many phases of the music program can be “put 
over’ to the children through these units. For instance, a fine opportunity to 
teach the children tempo and enunciation in music is afforded through the song 
in the transportation unit which pictures the “rushing of the train.” Most 
groups, after finishing a unit, seem to want to contribute to the scrapbook, and 
many valuable comments are added during the year. 
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Using the school environ- Mrs. Carr E. Johnston, of the Winnona 
ment to improve teaching Park School in Decatur, Georgia, ex- 

plains how she has drawn on the local 
environment for effective motivation of numerous phases of the 
work that her pupils are expected to do. Decatur, halfway between 
Atlanta and Stone Mountain, is situated in the country pictured by 
Margaret Mitchell in Gone with the Wind. The revival of community 
interest in the city’s historic past (much of the fighting of the Battle 
of Atlanta took place in and around Decatur) which followed the 
publication of the novel provided a natural “‘center of interest” for a 
unit of work in the school. 


Decatur has many ante bellum houses, and one child suggested it would be 
fun to build a model of one of these grand old homes. A field trip was taken to 
study designs and to select a model. A home of the type of “Twelve Oaks” 
was chosen. Several arithmetic periods were devoted to study of architectural 
designs, and floor plans were made to scale. 

During the English period old letters and papers were examined, and books 
and references were studied to give an accurate setting. It was easy for the 
pupils to imagine themselves living in ante bellum days and to write friends of 
their exciting experiences. For the library shelves, penny match boxes were 
covered to represent books, bearing the names of Georgia or southern authors. 
No book was placed on the shelf before a résumé of the book and a sketch of the 
author’s life were given in class. 

Attic trunks were delved into for old wedding-dresses or other items of 
wearing apparel, which were copied in the home-economics classes. The girls 
enjoyed making rag rugs and crocheting bed spreads, mats, pillow shams, and 
afghans to furnish the house that the boys had begun to build. 

In the manual-arts class, period furniture of heavy oak and walnut was 
copied beautifully by using plywood and cigar boxes. Wallpaper was made from 
inexpensive newsprint, decorated in water colors. Soap was fashioned into china 
or statues of Lee and Jackson for the library and the parlor. In agriculture the 
boys undertook research to find what crops grew on the southern plantations, 
and they made a large background painting showing these. 

The history periods were enjoyed the most. The war between the states was 
fought again. Just two blocks from Winnona Park School lay the route that 
General Joe Wheeler took when he captured an enemy supply train during the 
Battle of Atlanta. The pupils followed this line of march to the courthouse 
square, where they studied the markers and examined the cannons. 

Music study included southern Negro spirituals and folk songs, and activity 
periods were devoted to dramatization of southern plays and dancing the 
Virginia reel. * 
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By the end of the quarter the course of study had been completely covered. 
The children felt not that the study had been a task but that it had been a real 
pleasure because they had studied at school the same things which interested 
the grown-ups at home—the days of Gone with the Wind. 


The teaching of religion Mr. C. L. Gamble, a retired principal of 
in a school in Canada Brantford, Ontario, Canada, has sub- 

mitted the following report of his ex- 
perience in meeting one of the difficult problems in school ad- 
ministration in small towns. 


Some five or six years ago the Ministerial Association, which includes most 
of the Protestant ministers of the city, made application to the Board of Educa- 
tion for permission to give religious instruction to the pupils of Grade VII. The 
board forwarded the application to the minister of education for Ontario, and 
the necessary authority was readily granted. 

At nine o’clock each Tuesday morning from October to May, a representa- 
tive of the association took charge of each seventh-grade class in the city and 
gave religious instruction for twenty-five minutes. 

In order that an appearance of denominationalism might be avoided, the 
ministers were rotated, Baptist, Anglican, Presbyterian, etc., serving in turn. 
Any parent who objected to his child’s receiving the instruction could apply to 
the principal, and the child was excused from attendance until 9:25. During the 
time I was principal, not one such application was received. 

During the first year the course was generally a success, but some weaknesses 
became evident: (1) Some of the ministers did not seem to realize that the class 
was without a teacher unless the minister was at the appointed place. (2) Be- 
cause the rotation of instructors did not allow the minister to get acquainted 
with a class, there was not the desired continuity of teaching. (3) A few of the 
ministers did not seem to know that a lesson for adults did not make the same 
appeal to boys and girls of eleven to thirteen years of age. 

The next year most of the early weaknesses were overcome. Each minister 
kept one class for the year, and a number of the older ministers were kept in 
reserve for supply in case an instructor was unable to attend. 


WuHo’s WHO FOR DECEMBER 


Writer of the news notes HiLpA TaBA, assistant professor of edu- 
and authors of articles cation at the University of Chicago. 
in the current number JOHN H. HERRICK, director of research 

in the public schools of Shaker Heights, 
Ohio. Epwarp E. KEENER, principal of the John Hay School, 
Chicago, Illinois. KATHLEEN B. HESTER, remedial teacher in the 
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public schools of Mount Lebanon, Pennsylvania. FLoy E. Livinc- 
STON, remedial teacher in the public schools of Mount Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania. Emit L. Larson, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. WILL1AM S. Gray, professor of education at the 
University of Chicago. 


The writers of reviews Louise W. PuTzKE, teacher in the Lab- 
in the current number oratory Schools at the University of Chi- 

cago. EVANGELINE COLBURN, teacher- 
librarian in the Laboratory Schools at the University of Chicago. 
GERTRUDE WHIPPLE, supervisor of reading in the public schools of 
Detroit, Michigan. C. T. Gray, professor of educational psychol- 
ogy at the University of Texas. WILLARD C. OLSON, professor of 
education and director of research in child development at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. MANDEL SHERMAN, associate professor of 
educational psychology at the University of Chicago. GEORGE D. 
STODDARD, director of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station and 
professor of child psychology at the University of Iowa. 





OUTCOMES OF SYSTEMATIC EVALUATION’ 


JOHN H. HERRICK 
Public Schools, Shaker Heights, Ohio 


* 
BROAD RANGE OF EVALUATION 


N A broad sense “evaluation” includes appraisal of all aspects of 
the school and its program. Not only is it concerned with changes 
that take place in pupils, but it also turns a critical eye on the learn- 
ing processes and methods of teaching, on supervision and adminis- 
tration, and even on evaluation programs themselves. Illustrative 
of this broader meaning of evaluation are the many score cards and 
check lists for the appraisal of buildings, record systems, business 
administration, etc. Probably the most comprehensive single ex- 
ample of this type of instrument is the new Evaluative Criteria? 
This article is primarily concerned with the evaluation of changes 

in pupils. Within this limited area, evaluation deals with a broad 
range of educational outcomes, many of which have not yet yielded, 
and possibly may never yield, to precise measurement. It deals not 
only with mastery of information and skills, but also with interests, 
attitudes, appreciations, understandings, habits, and methods of 
thinking, and with any other outcomes that are important in the 
light of the school’s philosophy. It is concerned with these pupil 
learnings as they are applied in the pupil’s daily living both in school 
and out, both during school years and during adulthood. 

Because of this broad range of objectives it is necessary to employ 
a wide variety of instruments and techniques for collecting evidences 
of pupil growth. Pencil-and-paper tests are, of course, frequently 
used. Diaries, records of free reading, records of motion pictures 

* From an address delivered before the Ninth Annual Conference for Administrative 
Officers of Public and Private Schools. The proceedings are available, under the title 
Evaluating the Work of the Schools (edited by William C. Reavis), from the University 
of Chicago Press. 


2 Evaluative Criteria, 1940 Edition. Washington: Cooperative Study, of Secondary 
School Standards, 1939 (sixth edition). 
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seen, and similar autobiographical materials are rich sources of in- 
formation about certain aspects of a child’s development. In other 
cases carefully safeguarded observations of pupil behavior will yield 
significant evidence. No single device or type of device can be ade- 
quate for a comprehensive program of evaluation in any school that 
is really striving to meet all the educational needs of its pupils. 

Another significant aspect of evaluation is that it is inseparable 
from curriculum-planning and the teaching and learning processes, 
rather than merely being something that comes at the end of a given 
unit or period of time. Both curriculum-planning and evaluation 
start with a clear formulation of objectives. Instruction is then 
planned to provide situations in which pupils can have experiences 
that will contribute to the achievement of these objectives, and 
evaluation seeks to appraise such achievement. During these ex- 
periences the teacher serves both as instructor and as evaluator, and 
the pupil both as learner and as evaluator. For example, when pu- 
pils set up criteria for the intelligent selection of a student-council 
president and then use these criteria to judge their own participation 
in an election, they are engaging both in a learning activity and in 
self-evaluation. When a teacher arranges for guests to drop into a 
classroom in order to observe how pupils receive them, he is provid- 
ing a learning situation (that is, he is teaching), and at the same time 
he is creating a setting in which he can evaluate the development of 
certain social behaviors. 

When we couple the adjective “systematic” with the word “evalu- 
ation,” we do nothing to change the meaning of the latter term. We 
indicate only that we are not satisfied with a hit-or-miss sort of pro- 
gram and that we are going to scrutinize our procedures and out- 
comes in a carefully planned manner. This scrutiny may involve the 
periodic checking of certain objectives at certain times or at certain 
grade levels. It may involve the regular use of certain instruments 
of evaluation. On the other hand, a better type of systematic pro- 
gram is one which is continuous rather than periodic—one which 
involves more than annual or semiannual summaries of test scores 
and which contributes throughout the year to effective curriculum 
revision. If a school makes a clear-cut and continuing attempt to 
define its objectives and to collect and weigh evidence of success or 
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failure in meeting them, it has a systematic program of evaluation 
even though the instruments and techniques, and the objectives 
themselves, are changing. 


GENERAL OUTCOMES OF EVALUATION 


When a person is asked to discuss the outcomes of systematic 
evaluation, he might reply in very general terms by saying that it 
helps to improve instruction. Just as a scientist checks his experi- 
mental procedures or as the surgeon reviews critically his operating 
techniques, so also does the professional educator regularly evaluate 
his success or failure in achieving his clearly defined goals. He under- 
takes this evaluation for each child to the end that he may con- 
stantly adapt his teaching to the needs of the individual. He does 
it for groups of pupils that he may have guidance in revising the 
courses of study, the organization of the school, the methods of 
instruction, etc. He frequently surveys the school plant, the or- 
ganization of the personnel, and other features of the school, but in 
all these appraisals the aim is to promote effective teaching. 

The discussion of these outcomes in more specific terms might 
well involve a consideration of almost every aspect of the school, not 
only because evaluation subjects every part of the school to ap- 


praisal, but also because changes in any one area often lead to modi- 
fications in several other areas. The present discussion will be limit- 
ed to some of the more important outcomes of common types of 
evaluation programs and to a consideration of some of the major 
factors related to the different types of outcomes. 


UNDESIRABLE OUTCOMES OF EVALUATION FOR 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHERS 

Much has been said and written about the influence of tests on 
the curriculum. Whether the curriculum be defined as the subject 
matter set before the pupil or as the total school experience of the 
pupil, systematic evaluation can be, and probably will be, a powerful 
force in shaping it. This force may be of such a nature that it tends 
either to standardize and devitalize the whole educative process or 
to serve as a powerful agency for enriching and improving the cur- 
riculum. 

I recently talked with a beginning teacher of elementary-school 
science in a state which has a state testing program. This teacher 
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spent the major part of his first year in planning what he considered 
to be a desirable course of study. He sought to incorporate materials 
that would be most likely to function in the lives of children in the 
particular community in which he was employed. Late in the year 
the state tests were given. The scores in elementary science com- 
pared favorably with state-wide averages, but the same was not 
true in all subjects. Pupils did rather poor work in English. The 
superintendent, although he made no criticism of the teaching of 
English, promptly arranged for an extra period each week for reme- 
dial instruction. Immediately the science teacher decided to go over 
his new course of study in order to be sure that it covered everything 
which was included in the state test in science. 

Such use of test results is, in my opinion, deplorable and perni- 
cious. It is just as bad as, or possibly worse than, other “‘scissors-and- 
paste-pot” methods of curriculum-building. The most appropriate 
curriculum is one that grows out of clearly stated objectives, which 
have been formulated by persons familiar with the local community 
and with a basic philosophy of education appropriate to that com- 
munity. Suitable tests can show deficiencies in the achievement of 
the desired objectives, but they cannot indicate which objectives 
are to be desired. 

The superintendent in the example just cited had not put any 
direct pressure upon the science teacher to improve the performance 
of his pupils on the state test. Probably he did not even know that 
his actions had had any effect on the proposed science program. In 
this regard the situation is typical of many administrative practices 
that cause teachers to adapt their teaching to the content of tests. 
In a city in a different state a principal annually called on a certain 
teacher to explain the low scores of pupils in the entire school on the 
history section of a commonly used battery of achievement tests. 
Incidentally, the teachers had not shared in the selection of the test, 
and it did not conform closely to the local course of study. There 
was no thought on the part of the principal of putting pressure on 
the teacher, but it was easy for the latter to get the impression that 
higher scores would be better and that the emphasis in teaching 
should be modified accordingly. 

Less than a decade ago many superintendents faced the unpleas- 
ant task of reducing costs by dismissing teachers. One superintend- 
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ent of my acquaintance based his nominations for the casualty list 
partly on the performance of pupils on standardized tests over a 
period of several years. I know of other cases in which the appoint- 
ments of teachers and superintendents to new positions have de- 
pended, in part, on the performance of their earlier pupils on state 
tests. Whenever a teacher or an administrator knows that his tenure 
or his salary is dependent on the test scores made by his pupils, it is 
to be expected that the content of the tests will loom large in shaping 
the curriculum. 

A usual procedure in setting up an evaluation program is to review 
a large number of available pencil-and-paper tests and finally to 
select one or more for each subject. In the schools which are more 
democratically administered, the teachers, perhaps working by de- 
partments, will make the selections. Whether the tests are selected 
by the teachers or by the local school head, or whether they are 
selected by some outside agency, such as a county superintendent or 
a state department of education, a program of evaluation set up in 
this manner is likely to have undesirable effects on the curriculum. 
In the first place, this procedure limits the systematic evaluation to 
those objectives which lend themselves to the use of pencil-and- 
paper tests. Teachers and pupils alike will be primarily concerned 
with the objectives stressed in these tests and will give minor atten- 
tion to other objectives which may have equal or even greater worth 
in our scheme of educational values. In the second place, this meth- 
od of setting up an evaluation program tends to accentuate the divi- 
sion of the school into subject-matter compartments, because the 
great majority of the available tests deal with the mastery of infor- 
mation and skills that fall clearly into the usual departmentalized 
pattern. Objectives which cut across departmental lines are usually 
not included in such programs because they so often have to be 
evaluated by means other than the use of tests. 

It should probably be pointed out that in recent years there have 
been developed some significant pencil-and-paper tests which reach 
objectives of school-wide rather than departmental concern. No- 
table among these are the various tests of study skills, scales of beliefs, 
interest questionnaires, and particularly the tests developed at Ohio 
State University and at the University of Chicago by the Evaluation 
Staff of the Progressive Education Association. 
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REASONS FOR UNDESIRABLE OUTCOMES AND PROPOSALS 
FOR REMEDYING THE SITUATION 

The undesirable effects of evaluation, which have been discussed 
up to this point, have resulted, in a large degree, from a divergence 
between the objectives underlying the curriculum and those around 
which the evaluation programs have been built. In some instances 
this divergence has come about because these two phases of the 
school’s program have been planned by different persons. For ex- 
ample, a locally planned curriculum has been accompanied by an 
evaluation program set up by a state department. It would seem 
that an appropriate remedy would be to have the same group of 
persons plan both the curriculum and the evaluation program. In 
other instances the divergence has been a result of the general and 
ambiguous nature of the statements of objectives. The remedy here 
would seem to be to make more concise statements of goals. 

Ideally, the first step either in curriculum-planning or in setting 
up an evaluation program is the formulation of the objectives of in- 
struction. Individual teachers and schools have long formulated 
such statements—formulation of objectives has become a particu- 
larly common practice during the past few years. These statements 
usually indicate some concern for critical thinking, attitudes, social 
sensitivity, mental health, and other so-called “intangibles,” but 
they seem to lead to few changes in curriculums, methods of teach- 
ing, or evaluation programs. These broad statements of goals may 
now and then represent mere window-dressing, but in most instances 
they are undoubtedly sincere. A major reason for their ineffective- 
ness is their general nature. If such statements are to serve as effec- 
tive bases for the reconstruction and improvement of the educational 
program, the analyses by which they are formulated must enable 
teachers to see the relations between what they say and do and the 
important purposes of the school—between the particular things 
that children do and the objectives of the curriculum. 

Considerations such as these have caused certain educational 
leaders to emphasize repeatedly that the objectives must be stated 
in terms of the types of behavior expected of pupils who have 
achieved them. “Behavior” is used in this instance to include not 
only overt actions but also emotional and mental reactions of all 
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sorts. Each objective must be broken down into specific statements, 
such as the following: “The pupil will be able to take a graph, table, 
picture, chart, or ideas in any other form and determine what data 
are presented.” 

A second major reason for the ineffectiveness of the usual state- 
ments of objectives is that they have usually been formulated in 
ways that do not promote thinking by teachers about the really 
basic questions. Frequently the statements are prepared by com- 
mittees or by persons in authority. When all teachers do participate, 
the work is usually done at times not conducive to searching thought. 
The most conscientious teacher can hardly do his best thinking at 
four o’clock after a full day of teaching. The flesh that is weak will 
prevail over the willing spirit, and the faculty will accept general 
statements that conceal fundamental differences in points of view. 
Deep thinking will not be aroused, and each teacher will return to 
his own classroom to do pretty much as he has always done. 

After all the objectives have been formulated in sufficiently pre- 
cise terms, it is necessary for teachers to meet further to make plans 
for the collection and the interpretation of evidences of pupil growth 
toward the objectives. This program will include the giving of pen- 
cil-and-paper tests and the interpretation of the scores, but it will 
also involve many other devices for securing data. The important 
thing is that there be at least some tentative agreement on how to 
evaluate pupil progress toward each of the objectives. 

The procedure suggested will tend to improve the curriculum by 
focusing the attention of parents, pupils, teachers, and adminis- 
trators on all the objectives rather than on the few that are reached 
by the usual tests. It will give each teacher who participates a clearer 
understanding of each objective and, through this improved under- 
standing, a better basis for planning a curriculum. It will avoid the 
situation in which solid curriculum thinking and planning are under- 
mined by unrelated evaluation programs set up by different agen- 
cies. Most important of all, probably, is that this co-operative ap- 
proach tends to release in teachers unsuspected powers of great 
value. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that these suggestions call for a 
great deal of time for meetings of groups of teachers and that it is 
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difficult to find this time. On the other hand, I am convinced that 
some such procedures must be instituted if we are to avoid many of 
the undesirable outcomes and to achieve the benefits of systematic 
evaluation. Here and there an enterprising administrator has devel- 
oped techniques of decreasing the burden of the teacher without 
changing the pupil-teacher ratio, and schedules have been devised 
that facilitate the kind of co-operative planning suggested. This and 
other aspects of the in-service education of teachers constitute, in my 
opinion, one of the major challenges to educational administration 
today—and one which cannot well be ignored. 


DESIRABLE OUTCOMES OF EVALUATION FOR CURRICULUM 
AND TEACHERS 


The evidence collected through a systematic program of evalua- 
tion over a period of years will often provide a sound basis for 
changes in the content of the curriculum, in methods of teaching, 
etc. Carefully controlled experiments are needed in these areas, but 
these experiments are usually conducted in such a way that they 
cannot be considered a part of the regular evaluation program and 
hence are not within the scope of this paper. There is, however, a 
less formal sort of experimental approach that every school and 
every teacher should always be making. Under the plan of evalua- 
tion proposed, every teacher would be much aware of the education- 
al values to be sought in his teaching, and he would also be aware of 
his successes and failures in achieving these goals. On the basis of 
this constant checking, he would, under proper supervision, seek to 
modify his teaching from time to time in the expectation of greater 
effectiveness, and he would then watch closely for any change in 
results. This procedure might be condemned as trial and error, but 
it is not necessarily a blind process. Moreover, many teachers are 
now making changes in this manner upon the basis of achievement in 
a rather narrow range of objectives. An ‘“‘experimental” approach of 
this sort, based on a comprehensive evaluation program and carried 
through under good leadership, will not only tend to produce some 
helpful innovations in the curriculum, but it will also keep a staff of 
teachers alert and growing. 

Reference has been made to the effects of systematic evaluation 
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upon teachers. It has been suggested that a desirable type of teacher 
growth can result from certain methods of handling the problems of 
evaluation. There are other procedures that develop people in ways 
which are not directly related to their effectiveness as teachers, and 
still others that tend to make them less effective as teachers. These 
outcomes of systematic evaluation are of crucial importance, because 
the competence or the incompetence of the teacher determines, to a 
great extent, the nature and quality of the educational program. 

Much has been said and written in recent years about democratic 
administration, and teachers in many schools have increasingly par- 
ticipated in nonteaching activities. The most important potential 
value of such participation is psychological. After a few years many 
teachers tend to settle down into a rut. They accept a certain cur- 
riculum and certain methods of teaching without question. They 
teach their own subjects or grades with little concern, or even with 
professed lack of concern, for what is done in other departments or 
grades. They even acquire “Jehovah complexes.” Participation in 
the formulation of school policies is one device for giving such teach- 
ers a broader perspective. They see their own activities in relation to 
the purposes and the problems of other departments or grades and 
of the school as a whole. They see again the importance of education 
as a social agency and perhaps regain some of the zeal with which 
they began teaching. 

In the field of evaluation, such values as these can be achieved 
through teacher participation in the definition of the objectives, in 
the planning of means of collecting evidence of the achievement of 
these objectives, in the interpretation of the evidence, and in the 
planning of modifications in the light of the evidence. A large meas- 
ure of teacher participation in these activities can pay big dividends. 

The major part of an appraisal of a school with the evaluative 
criteria developed by the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards is a self-evaluation, in which the local faculty members 
participate extensively. Reports from schools that have used these 
criteria are strongly favorable, and the most frequently mentioned 
outcomes are increased staff interest in the philosophy and objec- 
tives of education and improved general morale and professional 
interest on the part of the staff. 
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There are some activities in the field of evaluation which are rela- 
tively less valuable. Among these are the scoring of tests and the 
related statistical work of making distributions, computing medians, 
etc. Many teachers have told me that they want to score their own 
tests in order to learn about the tests and about the performance of 
individual pupils on them. However, I have data which convince me 
that scoring done by teachers is so inaccurate that it cannot be ac- 
cepted. The most accurate scoring can be done only when the mind 
of the scorer is as free as possible from all considerations except the 
comparison of the pupil’s response with the key. The scoring then 
becomes a clerical routine. We can, of course, improve the clerical 
skills of teachers through participation in such tasks, but time is 
precious and there are so many other activities that would promote 
development along lines much more closely related to effective 
teaching. Insofar as circumstances will permit, we should release 
teachers from these and other clerical duties in order that the time 
may be available for more important things. 

The effects of nonparticipation by teachers are often clear. I have 
had occasion to talk with numerous teachers from school systems 
with a systematic testing program set up by a central office. A large 
proportion of these teachers indicated that they made little use of 
the test results; in fact, that they had little understanding of what 
was in the tests and what possible uses could be made of the results. 
Many of these teachers were capable and conscientious persons. 
Since they had not been challenged to think in the field of evaluation, 
they were giving the tests, scoring them, and then hastening back to 
their regular work, often with a spirit of resentment at the interrup- 
tion. Whenever a testing program is set up and administered in such 
a way that it breeds or perpetuates indifference or resentment on the 
part of teachers and produces data which teachers do not want and 
do not use, the arguments in favor of giving the tests at all are cer- 
tainly greatly weakened. 

Up to this point the outcomes of systematic evaluation have been 
considered in terms of its effects on the curriculum and on the 
teacher. These effects are significant primarily because of their im- 
plications for what we do with individual pupils, who, after all, 
should occupy the center of the stage in any educational institution. 
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OUTCOMES OF EVALUATION FOR PUPILS 


In earlier days schools were primarily an agency for adding a 
bookish sort of veneer to the more fundamental education obtained 
on the outside. They served, for the most part, a select few who had 
special aptitudes for such academic pursuits. Today the schools face 
the task of giving a much more varied type of education to all chil- 
dren. If schools are to do this task at all well, they must have means 
of discovering the varied needs, difficulties, and problems of chil- 
dren, and of appraising their success or failure in helping children to 
meet them. It is essential that the school of today know a great deal 
more about its pupils than it knew in the past, and one function of 
evaluation is to provide the facts on which sound understanding can 
be based. The planning of the educational experiences for an indi- 
vidual youngster, or preferably for and with him, is a delicate and 
complicated task even with a wealth of information. Without such 
information the attempt is sheer folly. 

Administrators must not, however, make the mistake of assuming 
that the collection of information about individual pupils will assure 
effective use of the data. Many a school file is filled with data that 
have been little used, although the teachers may proclaim that they 
are teaching the child rather than the subject. They do not consult 
available data, and they do not seek significant additional informa- 
tion, because they would not use it if they had it. 

Some of the outcomes of systematic evaluation are even detri- 
mental to the child because the data are misused. Norms, which are 
only indications of the performance of the group used in standardiz- 
ing the test, are used as standards to be equaled or excelled by every 
pupil. We often foster unsocial behavior by our insistence that 
youngsters perform beyond their power. Within the past year I have 
heard of two instances in which high-school pupils have stolen test 
keys from locked files in locked rooms, duplicated them, and sold 
copies to their classmates. Unwise application of one standard to all 
pupils often breeds frustration, discouragement, boredom, futility, 
and similar attitudes which are the soil in which juvenile delinquency 
and crime flourish. Application of one standard is the very antithesis 
both of the educational doctrine of individual differences and of the 
aims of promoting sound mental health and good citizenship. 
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Why do we so often misuse or fail to use at all these potentially 
valuable instruments? The plain fact of the matter is that all of us 
are still babes in the wood in our understanding of how to indi- 
vidualize instruction. In-service education for all of us is part of the 
answer, but there are also administrative adjustments that need to 
be made. Existing schemes of pupil personnel organization were de- 
vised in a period of rapidly swelling enrolments, and schools have 
emerged from this brick-and-mortar era with a mass-production 
point of view. Administrators now have the plain duty of humaniz- 
ing this educational machine so that teachers may know their pupils 
more intimately. Conditions of public finance give no promise that 
the remedy can be found in changing the pupil-teacher ratio. Ad- 
ministrators must look critically at core curriculums and other de- 
vices for reducing the number of different pupils met by one teacher, 
and also at schemes for increasing the number of semesters that a 
given teacher continues to work with a given group of children. 
Much invention is needed in this field if the schools are to achieve 
the maximum benefits of systematic evaluation in the individualiza- 
tion of instruction. 

Reference has already been made to the unsocial behavior result- 
ing from some uses of test results. There may be other miseducative 
effects of a different sort. Many of us have some recollections of 
“cribs,” and “‘ponies,’’ and cramming. Secondary-school pupils do 
these same sorts of things, and I can cite specific instances in which 
teachers, subjected to pressure to produce good scores, have assisted 
pupils by coaching for tests. The information gained by the pupil in 
such instances is soon lost. The learning that really takes place gives 
the pupil a knowledge of how to “get by”’ as well as an inclination to 
do so. Democracy, which depends so vitally on the individual, can 
hardly thrive on such education. It is essential that we teach pupils 
to plan and appraise their own courses of action in terms of stand- 
ards which they have established or accepted as their own. System- 
atic evaluation can promote such learnings if pupils are allowed to 
participate in the evaluations and if the results of appraisals by 
teachers get back to pupils in ways which are meaningful to them. I 
know of only a few instances where such co-operative evaluation has 
been undertaken, and in each case the teacher has been gratified by 
the change in the attitude of the pupils. 





THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 


EDWARD E. KEENER 
John Hay School, Chicago, Illinois 


* 
FUNCTIONS OF THE AUDITORIUM 


HE auditorium is one of the most expensive units in the school 

building, yet in most schools it is utilized to the least advantage 
in promoting the aims of education. In many schools the auditorium 
is idle for a large part of the day, and often the use made of it serves 
only meager educational aims. Little research has been conducted 
on the most effective use of the auditorium, and consequently com- 
paratively little thought has been given to the problem of making 
it adaptable to use for educational purposes. The construction of an 
auditorium should be governed by the activities that are to be 
carried on in it. Thus the first consideration should be: What use 
can be made of an auditorium in realizing the aims of public educa- 
tion? In this discussion the educational aims of language communi- 
cation will be foremost. 

The auditorium as a unit in school buildings seems to have been 
introduced to provide a place for the assembly of pupils and teachers 
for opening exercises and announcements. During most of the day 
the auditorium either was idle or was used as a study hall. Later, 
as a means of getting more service from the investment, the idea of 
combining auditorium and gymnasium was adopted. Experience 
has proved, however, that a good auditorium does not lend itself to 
adequate use either as a study hall or as a gymnasium. Neither will 
a good study hall or gymnasium lend itself to adequate use as an 
auditorium. 

The function of the auditorium in the program of the elementary 
school should first be considered. Is its main purpose that of provid- 
ing a meeting-place in which the school may conduct opening exer- 
cises, hear announcements, and put on entertainments? If so, 
seats should perhaps be provided for the whole school, but to do so 
would increase the cost far beyond a justifiable amount unless the 
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auditorium were also used as a study hall or a gymnasium. Or is the 
main purpose of the auditorium that of facilitating educational 
activities which grow out of the curriculum and are a part of it? 
If so, the hall need not be large enough to accommodate the whole 
school at one time. For the purposes of this discussion I shall accept 
the latter statement as the function of the auditorium. 

The ultimate aim of all education is to enable the individual to 
make use of his abilities (innate and acquired) in providing for him- 
self and his associates better living conditions. This use requires 
the ability to gain ideas from others through listening and through 
reading and the ability to communicate ideas to others through 
speech and writing. These abilities necessitate information in vari- 
ous subject fields and skills in interpreting and using information, 
as well as such personal characteristics as initiative, courage, self- 
confidence, and consideration of the ideas of others. 


METHODS OF USING THE AUDITORIUM 


The school auditorium, properly constructed and properly used, 
affords one of the most important means of attaining these aims. 
Skills in the tool subjects and information in the content subjects 


can be secured in classroom or individual activity, but the applica- 
tion of these skills and facts to social situations can be greatly in- 
creased through activities best carried on in the auditorium. This 
article considers certain questions with regard to the best use of the 
auditorium that cannot now be definitely answered. 

The first questions concern the most advantageous methods of 
scheduling the use of the auditorium. What grades should be in- 
cluded in each group that uses the auditorium? How long should the 
auditorium period be for the various grades? How often should each 
group have an assembly period? I shall attempt to give tentative 
answers to these questions based mainly on observation and experi- 
ence in the use of an auditorium in an elementary school. 

The grade range to be included in auditorium activities will prob- 
ably depend on the type of activity and the size of the school. Cer- 
tain types of activities, such as motion pictures, lectures on topics of 
general interest, and entertainment features, might include large 
groups or even the whole school if the auditorium is large enough. 
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Educational activities growing out of the curriculum should, how- 
ever, include smaller groups. A large school might assemble only 
one grade in the auditorium, while a small school would include 
several grades in each group. Perhaps the maximum grade range 
should be not more than four grades because of differences in the 
interests of children of widely different ages. 

The length of the auditorium period should perhaps be governed 
by the grade of the pupils and by the nature of the activity. Younger 
children usually require a shorter period than older children, and 
an activity should not be padded just to consume a given amount 
of time. In general the length of the period should vary from twenty 
or thirty minutes to fifty or sixty minutes. 

The frequency of the assembly activity for each group will depend 
on the number of groups and the number of other activities sched- 
uled. Under the platoon type of organization each class is scheduled 
for the auditorium every day. An auditorium teacher, or perhaps 
more than one teacher, takes charge of the activities. In a school 
organized on the conventional plan, the frequency should probably 
vary with the type of work going on in the classrooms. Each teacher 
could plan for the year a definite number of activities that would 
culminate in an auditorium presentation. The guiding principle 
should be to give every child, both the capable and the poor pupil, 
as much experience in auditorium activities as he can use profitably. 

Another question closely related to that of scheduling is: How 
should the activity be conducted? If the platoon type of organiza- 
tion is used, the question is answered in part. Certain difficulties, 
however, arise under this plan. Unless at least two teachers are in 
charge, or unless the classroom teachers prepare the pupils for the 
presentation, the activities must be largely spontaneous and un- 
practiced. In this case the pupils who act as the audience may be- 
come bored by the lack of planning and may, therefore, become in- 
attentive or noisy. If two teachers are assigned to the auditorium, 
one can take a small group of pupils and prepare them for a future 
activity while the other supervises in the auditorium an activity 
which has already been prepared. The platoon plan has the ad- 
vantage of increasing the capacity of the building by keeping the 
auditorium and all the classrooms in constant use. 
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Under the conventional type of organization each teacher pre- 
pares his pupils for the auditorium activity and conductsit. The rest 
of the group is assigned to the auditorium at the same time and 
serves as the audience. The classroom teachers should have the use 
of the auditorium for sufficient practice to enable pupils to gauge 
their voices to the size of the room. This plan has the advantage that 
the pupils come prepared and that the audience is interested because 
the program is new to them. It has the disadvantage that the audi- 
torium is in use only when classrooms are vacant. Thus some part 
of the building is always idle. It is my opinion, however, that this 
plan is superior to the plan under the platoon type of organization. 

How elaborate should auditorium activities be? Sometimes the 
teacher’s eagerness to have the activity perfect in every respect may 
cause the pupils to become self-conscious and fearful of making mis- 
takes. Thus the naturalness of the performance is reduced to stiff- 
ness and mechanical procedure. The ease with which kindergarten 
children appear before an audience is a matter of common observa- 
tion. How can this freedom from fear be carried over into the 
grades? Is the self-consciousness which later develops a result en- 
tirely of physiological and psychological changes in the children, or 
does the teacher’s attitude toward mistakes play a part? Children 
should be inspired to do their best, but they should not be con- 
demned or scolded for mistakes. They should learn to look on a 
mistake as a natural occurrence and to go on with the activity as if 
no mistake had been made. 


ACTIVITIES FOR THE AUDITORIUM 


What activities lend themselves to the development of abilities 
called for in the language curriculum? Many teachers consider a 
play the most valuable type of activity. The production of a play 
involves many related activities. It involves extensive and purpose- 
ful reading of literature in selecting the play to be produced. It in- 
volves the intensive study of the piece of literature to be produced 
as a play. (The needs of dramatization constitute about the only 
excuse for the intensive study of any piece of literature.) If the 
play is based on a story that has not been written for production, it 
involves written language. Written language is also an important 
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element when children compose and write original plays. The play 
also involves skill in speaking: voice-training, correct pronunciation, 
clear enunciation, and vocabulary-building. It involves the de- 
velopment of poise, self-confidence, and freedom from stage fright. 
In fact, it gives training in practically every phase of the aims of 
the language curriculum. 

The play produced may be one already arranged by the author, 
one arranged by the pupils from a story which they have read, or one 
originally composed by the pupils. One auditorium activity which I 
observed recently grew out of a unit on the reading of biography. 
The class was divided into six or eight groups. The members of each 
group read at least one biography. Then each group selected an 
episode from one or more of the biographies for presentation as an 
auditorium activity. The activity was first prepared, and each 
participant memorized his part. Several practices were held in the 
classroom, followed by criticisms from the other children and from 
the teacher. The program was practiced at least once in the audi- 
torium and then produced before a larger group. 

Variety can be introduced by presenting shadow plays in which 
either real people or characters cut out of cardboard are used. This 
type of play is also valuable as a means of speech-training. When 
cutouts are used, they are manipulated by children who remain out 
of sight but who speak the lines as they manipulate the figures. If 
real persons are used for characters, they may act as others speak 
the parts, or they may speak and act at the same time. The shadows 
of the characters are cast on a sheet by a light placed behind them. 
This type of dramatization involves all the skills required in a play 
in which children actually appear on the stage, and it may appeal 
to the child who is too shy to perform before an audience. 

Choral reading is another type of activity which merits considera- 
tion because of its value in speech-training. Most of the practice 
work for a choral-reading activity will be carried on in the class- 
room, but the prospect of a production for an audience in the audi- 
torium will serve as an incentive to interest in the activity. Through 
imitation the child learns rhythm, expression, phrasing, pronuncia- 
tion, and enunciation. He experiences a thrill from the feeling of 
contributing to an enjoyable experience participated in by the 
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whole class. He also makes an intimate acquaintance with some of 
the highest types of literature, which will probably remain with him 
for his own enjoyment throughout life. 

In choral reading the first step is to make sure that each child 
understands the meaning of the selection. The teacher should read 
it aloud several times just as he would like to have the children read 
it. Voices should be grouped as for a singing chorus. If the selection 
lends itself to such treatment, parts for different kinds of voices 
should be selected, and solo parts should be assigned. The selection 
should then be memorized by the “whole’’ method, proper expression 
and emphasis being maintained. During practice, individuals or 
small groups should give parts so that the rest may evaluate the 
performance and make suggestions for improving it. 

Since every classroom activity that requires written or oral lan- 
guage is an English activity, many valuable auditorium programs 
for language development can be made the natural outgrowth of 
classroom work. A class studying current events may prepare 
periodic discussions of events and their significance. There could be 
no better type of activity for training for civic responsibility. With 
leisure time increasing, the forum idea in civic life is growing. 
The most valuable citizen is the person who can analyze current 
conditions and present his conclusions to others in clear and force- 
ful language. The person who has had this type of training in school 
will be most capable in the same type of activity outside of school. 

Civic forums or school-council activities are other valuable types 
of auditorium activities that develop qualities of good citizenship, 
clear thinking, and clear expression of thought. Elementary-school 
children today are having experience in self-government, for an in- 
creasing number of schools and school systems are setting up some 
type of pupil participation in school management, which not only 
gives pupils an opportunity to govern themselves but also provides 
occasions when it is necessary to analyze social situations and to 
express conclusions and opinions. Perhaps every elementary school 
should have 2 school council which would periodically conduct a 
forum on school and community problems. In order for a person’s 
opinions and conclusions to be effective, he must be able to express 
them in discourse that is understandable and convincing to others. 
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Forum discussions in school that relate to school and community 
problems give training that will carry over into more vital com- 
munity and state problems. 

Briefly summarized, the language values that come from the 
various types of auditorium activities are: (1) children gain abil- 
ity to read, speak, and write well; (2) they gain confidence and self- 
reliance in expressing their own ideas and opinions; (3) they gain a 
clearer understanding and an appreciation of good literature; arid 
(4) they have an incentive for many classroom activities which 
might otherwise become monotonous, for the fact that they can 
apply their classroom work to a social activity gives it more meaning. 


CONSTRUCTING THE AUDITORIUM TO MEET EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


Another important factor in the use of the auditorium concerns 
the size and the plan of construction. Again, the functions of the 
auditorium in an elementary school should be the guiding principle 
in the consideration of this factor. Here it is assumed that the chief 
function of the elementary-school auditorium is that of contributing 
to the realization of the objectives of the curriculum. As a secondary 
function, the auditorium may serve as a place for general entertain- 
ments, community meetings, and lectures. 

Valuable material on the question of size and construction can be 
found in a publication entitled The School Auditorium as a Theater. 
The authors of this bulletin made a study of the auditoriums in 
thirty elementary schools located in twenty-one states. They found 
that the tendency is to provide a school auditorium seating 30-50 
per cent of the enrolment of the school. The auditorium should be 
longer than it is wide, and “the width of the auditorium with rela- 
tion to the width of the proscenium arch should be such that it is 
possible to see any part of the stage from any seat in the house.’ 
An auditorium of this size will accommodate groups of pupils of 
two or three grades at a time, as seems desirable. 

All the activities that are to be conducted in the auditorium should 
be considered in arriving at a conclusion concerning the size of the 
stage. Since the production of plays is an important auditorium 

t Alice Barrows and Lee Simonson, The School Auditorium as a Theater. United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No. 4, 1939. 

2 Ibid., p. 16. 
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activity and since a stage constructed for the production of plays 
will easily lend itself to such other activities as forum discussions, 
motion-picture projection, and lectures, it seems that the produc- 
tion of plays should receive major consideration. The bulletin re- 
ferred to recommends that the stage be not less than twenty-five 
feet in depth. Only two of the stages studied in the thirty elemen- 
tary schools had a depth of twenty-five feet or more. The pros- 
cenium arch should be not less than twenty-four feet or more than 
thirty feet in width. Off-stage space should equal the width of the 
proscenium arch. That is, the space on either side of the stage 
should equal half the width of the proscenium arch. The bulletin 
also gives details to be considered in the planning of dressing-rooms, 
storage-rooms, and practice-rooms. These matters should be given 
careful attention before the auditorium is constructed, because 
afterward defects can never be satisfactorily remedied. 

One important item which is not discussed in the bulletin is 
acoustical treatment. Many auditoriums have such bad acoustical 
qualities that it is almost impossible to understand speech in a 
large portion of the hall. The auditorium is an expensive unit, fre- 
quently costing fifty thousand dollars or more. Acoustical treatment 
can be added at slight additional cost if it is done when the audi- 
torium is first constructed, but later treatment will be very expen- 
sive because of the expense of scaffolding. Recently I received an 
estimate on acoustical treatment of an auditorium with a seating 
capacity of about eight hundred. The estimated cost was thirteen 
hundred dollars, much of which was to cover scaffolding. At the 
time the auditorium was built, the treatment could have been given 
for a few hundred dollars. Proper acoustical qualities are much more 
important than an elaborate stage, scenery, and dressing-rooms. 
Children are imaginative and will use crude materials to represent 
the setting for a play. They can easily imagine a bare stage to be a 
forest. If the acoustics of the auditorium are so poor that speaking 
cannot be easily understood, the usefulness of the hall is so greatly 
restricted that the cost of constructing and maintainimg it is difficult 
to justify. An otherwise poor auditorium with good acoustical condi- 
tions is to be preferred to an elaborate auditorium with poor 
acoustical conditions. 





THE REMEDIAL-READING PROGRAM IN THE 
MOUNT LEBANON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


KATHLEEN B. HESTER anv FLOY E. LIVINGSTON 
Public Schools, Mount Lebanon, Pennsylvania 
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HAT shall be done with the child who has adequate intelligence 

but yet has failed to learn to read? Two years ago this prob- 
lem confronted the Mount Lebanon public schools. Since research 
has shown that almost every child can learn to read, Mr. H. V. 
Herlinger, the superintendent of schools, inaugurated a program of 
remedial reading. 

Two teachers were appointed to set up the remedial program. 
These teachers were relieved of all classroom obligations and gave 
full time to the new program. There being four elementary build- 
ings, each teacher was given the responsibility of two schools. The 
program embraced pupils in Grades II-VI, inclusive. The function- 
ing of the program as it is now operated is described in the following 
pages. 

SELECTION OF PUPILS 

Pupils are recommended to the remedial department on the basis 
of teacher judgment. If a child has failed in classroom reading or is 
low in all related subjects, his name is sent to the principal, who re- 
fers it to the remedial teacher. A conference is then called in which 
the principal, the classroom teacher, and the remedial teacher dis- 
cuss the history of the case. Permanent record cards are examined, 
and the child’s interests and background of experience are consid- 
ered. If the records indicate that the child has had consistent diffi- 
culty for at least one semester prior to being recommended for re- 
medial teaching, his mental status is ascertained, his physical condi- 
tion is checked, his background of interest and experience is ex- 
plored, his reading attainment is appraised, and his specific reading 
difficulties are determined. From the results of the study the re- 
medial teacher reports whether the child is a reading-disability prob- 
lem or simply a retarded reader. 
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A reading-disability problem is defined as a child whose reading 
age is well below his mental age, while the retarded reader is one 
whose reading age is below expectancy for his chronological age and 
school grade. For example, John, who has a chronological age of nine 
years and nine months, a mental age of eleven years and two months, 
and a reading grade of two years and seven months, is a reading- 
disability problem. Patricia, who has a chronological age of ten years 
and four months, a mental age of six years and four months, and a 
reading grade of two years and six months, is a retarded reader. 

The selection is limited to reading-disability cases rather than re- 
tarded readers because there is no factual basis for belief in the 
power of remedial reading to cure dulness. Since the number of 
pupils for whom special attention can be provided is limited, prefer- 
ence is given to those whose ability in reading is farthest below 
their potentialities. 


TESTING 


The first meeting of the child and the remedial teacher is very 
informal. Every effort is made to establish rapport, for the first task 
is to gain the confidence of the child. The amount of time and effort 


necessary to accomplish this result depends on the personality of the 
child. No testing is begun until a sympathetic, understanding rela- 
tionship has been obtained. 

The Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale is used to ascer- 
tain the mental age and the intelligence quotient. The child’s read- 
ing achievement is determined by administering a series of reading 
tests which measure various reading skills. We have been experi- 
menting with two batteries of reading tests: the Monroe Diagnostic 
Reading Examination and the Durrell Analysis of Reading Diffi- 
culty. 

The Monroe examination consists of the following tests. The 
Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs measure the ability to read aloud 
increasingly difficult paragraphs. The total score is transmuted 
into a reading-grade score. The Haggerty Reading Examination, 
Sigma 1, Test 2, is used for obtaining the silent-reading grade 
for primary children, and the Monroe Silent Reading Test in the 
more advanced grades. The child’s ability in word analysis is meas- 
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ured by the Iota Word Test and word recognition by the Word- 
Discrimination Test. From the results of these tests the average 
reading grade is found. 

The Durrell battery consists of the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Ca- 
pacity and Achievement Tests and the Durrell Analysis of Reading 
Difficulty. The capacity test measures the child’s ability to under- 
stand the spoken word through the use of pictures. The achieve- 
ment test gives his reading age and reading grade in both word 
meaning and paragraph meaning. A comparison is then made be- 
tween the child’s capacity for reading and what he has actually 
achieved. Specific reading difficulties are determined through the 
use of the Analysis of Reading Difficulty, which includes oral read- 
ing, silent reading, word analysis, and word recognition. 

Visual factors that may be causative in the reading disability are 
checked by the Betts ophthalmic telebinocular. Since this test is a 
screening device for vision, pupils who are deficient in any part of 
the test are recommended to their eye specialist for further exami- 
nation. . 

Hearing is checked by the audiometer, which measures auditory 
acuity. Since auditory discrimination may impede reading progress, 


any child who shows a deficiency in this respect is likewise recom- 
mended to his family physician for further examination. 


GROUPING 


After the tests have been completed, the children are grouped 
according to reading achievement insofar as it is administratively 
possible to do so. However, care is taken that a child is never em- 
barrassed by too great an age or social difference. Test results are 
analyzed for types of difficulties, and children having the same out- 
standing difficulties are grouped together. Groups are kept as small 
as possible, never exceeding six in number. In cases of serious read- 
ing disability, individual work has been found to be advisable. 
Groups are scheduled to meet daily in periods of thirty minutes each, 
for daily instruction has been found to give better results than 
longer periods at less frequent intervals. The children and the re- 
medial teacher meet informally in a small room set aside for re- 
medial instruction. 
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TEACHING PROCEDURE 


The remedial procedure is based on the specific difficulties re- 
vealed in the analysis. If a child’s reading profile indicates that the 
problem is one of oral reading, instruction is directed toward over- 
coming the outstanding errors. A child who is unable to recognize 
initial consonants is given various kinds of exercises and games at 
his level. Wheel games in which the initial consonants are changed, 
discrimination exercises, guessing games, as well as many others, lend 
themselves to the development of this ability. In a similar manner 
exercises are given for reversals, errors in vowel sounds, additions 
and omissions of sounds, substitutions, additions and omissions of 
words, repetition, faulty phrasing, and short eye-voice span. 

Should a profile indicate the problem to be one of silent reading, 
further tests, such as the Sangren-Wilson Instructional Tests in 
Reading and Gates Silent Reading Tests, are administered to de- 
termine which abilities are deficient. Comprehension is improved 
by providing a background of experiences; by giving meaningful 
vocabulary; by giving exercises in reading to answer questions, to 
anticipate meanings, to follow directions, and to illustrate content. 
Ability in organization is improved by materials which provide ex- 
perience in selecting the main thought, selecting details, outlining, 
summarizing, arranging facts in a given order, and using tables of 
contents and indexes. Likewise, retention, location of data, appre- 
ciation, and reproduction are developed. 

Games, drill exercises, and practice materials are constructed from 
the actual reading which the child is doing at the time. Vocabulary 
lists are kept in order to afford the foundation for the reading de- 
vices. The child is encouraged to read a large amount of easy ma- 
terial at his reading grade, and an attempt is made to exploit the 
child’s interests. For example, Barbara Ann entered the remedial 
room and shouted, “I’m so excited! My playmate’s dog had six 
puppies, and I get first choice!” Here was an immediate interest 
which afforded an opportunity for recommending reading about how 
to care for a dog and for organizing her reading program around dog 
stories. 

The materials used must be chosen with the individual child’s 
difficulties in mind. Books which are used in the classroom are never 
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used in the remedial room because the child has already experi- 
enced failure with these. New materials and games stimulate the 
child’s learning and arouse his interest. It has been our policy never 
to permit the child to meet failure but to build up in him confidence 
that he can learn to read and that the remedial teacher will help him. 

Individual charts showing increases in various reading abilities 
are used to interest the child in competing with his own record and 
to show him his progress. The type of chart is adapted to each 
child’s level of understanding. It is simple enough that the child 
himself may use it as a picture of his reading progress. 

One indication of success is evidenced when the child, of his own 
volition, requests a book to read outside the remedial class. The 
child is never forced to do outside reading. Books for recreatory 
reading are a definite part of the program, and such books on the 
level of the learner are always available. 

The co-operation of the classroom teacher has been a factor in the 
success of the program. Informal conferences are held with the 
classroom teacher, and definite reports of the child’s progress are | 
given from time to time. Any pertinent information about his class- 
room response is recorded. 


EVALUATING PUPIL PROGRESS 


The children are tested periodically every nine weeks. If unusual | 
progress or lack of progress is suspected, then retesting is done when 
advisable. Different forms of the same reading tests are adminis- 
tered. These tests measure the progress that the pupils have made 
during the training period and reveal further needs. All testing is, 
of course, individual, as was the original testing. 

Often the retest may show rapid growth in one phase, such as 
oral reading, and lack of growth or slight growth in one of the other 
phases, such as silent reading. When such a discrepancy is evident, 
it indicates a need of more intensive work in the weak phase. 

If the child has come up to his grade level, as shown by the re- 
sults of the tests, and his classroom work has improved accordingly, 
he is dismissed from the remedial class. From time to time his prog- _ 
ress is checked by conferences with his classroom teacher. Occasion- 
ally it may be advisable to dismiss the child from the group tem- 
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porarily. If his classroom work is satisfactory, even though he is not 
up to grade on the standardized tests, the psychological effect is 
sometimes more advantageous than keeping him in the remedial 
group. 
SUCCESS OF THE PROGRAM 

The success of the program depends on the building of proper 
attitudes on the part of both the children and the parents. Chil- 
dren must be educated to regard this extra help as a privilege, and 
parents must be brought to realize that intelligent persons have 
reading problems and that no stigma is attached to a child because 
he is a remedial-reading pupil. Classroom teachers have been instru- 
mental in developing these attitudes. That we have been successful 
in building up desirable attitudes is shown by the many requests for 
remedial work received from parents and even from the children 
themselves. 





MIGRATION AND ITS EFFECT ON SCHOOLS 


EMIL L. LARSON 
University of Arizona 
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MIGRATION AS A SCHOOL PROBLEM 


i rss as a problem in school attendance and school 
progress has demanded and received the attention of various 
workers in the field of public education (1). For a number of years 
the writer has noted the effects of migration on the public schools of 
Arizona. Some of the techniques for the study of this problem and 
the findings of the studies which have been made may prove of inter- 
est and value to other school men. 

Transiency of school pupils, that is, the moving of pupils from 
school to school during their school careers, is the result of various 
forces. In Arizona the farms produce and market lettuce in the 
autumn and the spring, citrus fruits during the winter, and cotton 
during the late autumn and early winter months. Fluctuations in 
the demand for copper and other minerals affect the opportunities 
for employment in mining communities and, consequently, the at- 
tendance at schools. The mild winter climate and the use of trailers 
have combined to bring into the state an increasing number of school 
pupils from October to February. The exodus of pupils from Febru- 
ary through May is a source of discouragement to conscientious 
teachers who are deprived of the fullest opportunity to see the results 
of their instructional efforts. All teachers will agree that migration 
of families with children of school age adds greatly to the task of the 
school and contributes much to the already complex task of educa- 
tion. 

MEANS FOR SECURING DATA 


There are various means for securing data regarding transiency. 
The simplest method is to note from school records the school enrol- 
ment each month. The school with seven thousand pupils on the 
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first of October, eleven thousand on the first of February, and six 
thousand at the close of school has a rough picture of the extent of 
pupil transiency in that area. A second source is some form of 
record which will show for each month the number of permanent 
pupils, the new entrants, and the pupils leaving. A third source is a 
type of record which would secure from pupils the history of their 
school attendance at different schools throughout their entire school 


careers. 
One variation of the second record suggested above is illustrated 
by Form A. The form presents data from a school with a total net 


FORM A 








Total Net 

Enrolment 

at Close of 
Month 


Month Transfers 


P a 
nt Entrants Out of 


of 
Pupils School* 


School 





577 21 566 
556 18 563 
538 18 548 
520 4 527 
516 34 520 
482 II 493 
471 27 460 
444 12 441 
432 35 





All months. . 307T 180 

















* Only pupils enrolled at the beginning of school are included here. 
+t This figure represents the number of pupils who had been present through- 
out the school year. 


enrolment during the year of 739 pupils, that is, the names of 739 
different pupils had been on the register. The average net enrolment 
during the nine months of the school year was 502. The items in- 
cluded in Form A may be rather easily understood with a brief ex- 
planation. 

“Permanent,” or non-migratory, pupils are pupils enrolled the 
first day of school. On the first day of the first month there were 577 
such pupils. During the first month 21 of these pupils left and 10 
new pupils entered; the total net enrolment at the close of the first 
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month was therefore 566. On the first day of the second month of 
school there were 556 pupils who had been in this particular school 
since the opening day. During the second month 18 of these pupils 
left, and on the first day of the third month there were 538 perma- 
nent pupils. “Entrants” are pupils new to the school, that is, pupils 
who enrol after the opening day. Special records are kept of this 
group of pupils, and no pupil is counted more than once in the de- 
termination of net enrolment. “Transfers out of school” refer only 
to the permanent pupils who leave during a particular month. 


FORM B 








(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Total Net Enrol- 
Entrants | Enrolment Total ment at 
Entrants | Transfer- during Transfers Close of 
ring Out Month (2)+(4) Month 
(1)+(3) (5)—(6) 


Permanent 
Permanent | Pupils 
Pupils Transfer- 


School ting Out 





First 





Second 


Third, 
etc. 


























Some school people prefer to use a form of the second type of 
record which indicates the total enrolment rather than the net en- 
rolment as shown in Form A. They use a record with headings indi- 
cated in Form B. There may be some advantages in this form since 
a more complete picture may thereby be secured and represented. 

Form A and Form B, however, give data for only one year. To 
get an accurate picture of the situation for various pupils over a 
period of years, the writer has used the type of record illustrated by 
Form C. Each teacher is charged with the responsibility of securing 
the data for every pupil in his room. Occasionally it becomes neces- 
sary to check with parents in order to secure accurate and complete 
data concerning each child. The last two columns may be modified 
to show whether the transient child has transferred from a school or 
schools within or without the state. This form also supplies data for 
age-grade and age-grade-progress studies. The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture, in 
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its studies of migration in various areas of California, used a form’ 
similar to Form C and is employing the same form in its study of 
migration in Arizona. 

FORM C 











ao Number of Total Number 
ER Different of Different 
tindlindinn Schools Schools Attended 
This One) Attended (Including This 
This Year One) 
































SCHOOL TRANSIENCY IN ARIZONA COMMUNITIES 


Enrolment and attendance.—In Arizona the record forms and the 
registers are supplied by the state. The state superintendent’s 


office outlines the procedure to be followed, and, when total enrol- 
ment is determined, it is not expected that a pupil once registered 
in any school of the state shall be counted a second time. Conse- 
quently the only transients who would change the enrolment figures 
are those who transfer from or to points outside the state. Of 
course the average daily attendance is affected by the possible ir- 
regularity of the transient pupils. 

For 1937-38 in Arizona elementary schools, the net enrolment 
was 89,708, while the average daily attendance was 69,883, or 77.9 
per cent of the net enrolment. In the high schools the net enrolment 
in the state was 20,348, and the average daily attendance was 17,072, 
or 83.9 per cent of the net enrolment. For other years average daily 
attendance has represented somewhat the same relationship as that 
for the year 1937-38. Pupil withdrawals during the year 1937-38 
were 26,952 in the elementary schools, 23,226 of whom left the 
school district in which they were enrolled. These figures represent 
30.0 and 25.9 per cent, respectively, of the net enrolment. The 
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total withdrawals in the high schools were 3,558, or 17.5 per cent, 
and the number leaving the school district was 1,568, or 7.7 per 
cent of the net enrolment. 

Transiency as indicated by surveys.—The writer has had charge 
of the collection and the interpretation of child-accounting data in 
surveys of various Arizona school districts. Some of the graduate 
students at the University of Arizona have made individual studies 
of the extent of transiency and the effect of this factor on the educa- 
tional achievements and progress of school pupils. In these studies 
use has been made of Form C or some modification thereof. 

The general picture with regard to transiency in a typical school 
is illustrated by Table 1. It is evident that migration of school pu- 
pils is a rather common procedure in the school in question. After 
the pupils have reached their fifth year in school, only one in five 
has attended only one school, one in three has attended two schools, 
one in eight has attended three schools, one in nine has attended 
four schools, and one in eight has attended five schools. 

That the problem of transiency is prevalent in all the schools 
surveyed is indicated in Table 2. There are comparatively slight 
differences in the incidence of transiency in the various schools 
represented in the table. Roosevelt School in Maricopa County ap- 
parently has the largest proportion of transient pupils. Payson is a 
community with a relatively large number of permanent pupils. The 
five communities shown in the table include about 5 per cent of the 
elementary-school enrolment of the state, and the findings should 
be considered as suggestive rather than conclusive. The data indi- 
cate, however, that transiency is a problem that must be dealt with 
in Arizona. 

Nationality in relation to transiency.—Arizona has a very cosmo- 
politan population. Of the total population of the state, about a 
fourth are Mexican and a tenth are Indians. Less than half of the 
people of the state were born within its boundaries. Of the elemen- 
tary-school population, one-third are Mexicans; of the high-school 
enrolment, 11 per cent belong to this group. Consequently, later 
studies of transiency have distinguished between the Mexican and 
the non-Mexican pupils. In general all the available studies reveal 
that in Arizona there is less transiency among Mexican than among 
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non-Mexican pupils. The revelant data as summarized in two recent 
school surveys are shown in Table 3. 

Data from two other Arizona studies, Cromer (2) and Parker (11), 
present similar findings. There seem to be well-established grounds 
for the statement that Mexican families tend to move about some- 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF DIFFERENT 
SCHOOLS ATTENDED, OF PUPILS IN FIVE 
ARIZONA COMMUNITIES 








1937 
MapIson 
SCHOOL 
Maricopa 
County 
(552 Pupits) || 


1931 1931 


ROOSEVELT RuRAL de 1936 


Payson PRESCOTT 
ScHOoL ScHOOLS 
ScHOOL ScHOOLS 


MARICOPA Piaa County 
Coury (2,030 teas Gita County (1,818 
NUMBER Pupits)* Pupits) t (114 Portis)? Porits)§ 
oF SCHOOLS 
ATTENDED 





Cumu- Cumu- Cumu- 
lated lated lated 
Per- Per- Per- 
cent- cent- cent- 

age age 





37 46 
60 68 
73 84 
83 6 92 
go - 95 
96 c 96 
98 97 
99 98 
: 99.5 : . 99 
Ten or more .5| 100 ; 100 



































* Emil L. Larson (7). § Martin Munz (10). 
t Emil L. Larson and Others (9). |] Emil L. Larson (8). 
¢ Emil L. Larson (6). 4 Includes pupils who have attended five or more schools. 


what less than do non-Mexican groups. However, it should be borne 
in mind that a large proportion of the Mexican pupils are over-age 
and, when the families move to other localities, pupils can easily 
drop out of school. This practice militates against the accuracy of 
interpretation of the data secured. 

Reasons for migration.—Comparatively few studies have at- 
tempted to determine the reasons for the migration of families and 
the transiency of school pupils. The most complete study of this 
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type was made by Turner (13), who investigated the reasons for the 
moves made by 912 eighth-grade pupils in sixteen elementary 
schools of Maricopa County, Arizona. She classified the reasons for 
a total of 2,577 moves as follows: reasons pertaining to work, 22.7 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 
ATTENDED, OF NON-MEXICAN AND MEXICAN PUPILS 
IN TWO ARIZONA COMMUNITIES 








1937 
Mapison ScHOOL 
Maricopa County 
(552 Puprts)t 


1936 
Prescott SCHOOLS 


NUMBER OF (1,818 Puprzs)* 


ScHoots ATTENDED 





Cumulated Cumulated 


Percenta, 
Percentage Percentage | *°* entage Percentage 





One: 
Non-Mexican pupils. . 40 42 
Mexican pupils 60 77 


Two: 
Non-Mexican pupils. . 65 65 
Mexican pupils 85 04 


Three: 
Non-Mexican pupils. . 81 82 
Mexican pupils 93 07 


Four: 
Non-Mexican pupils. . 89 go 
Mexican pupils 99 99 


Five: 
Non-Mexican pupils. . 04 93 
Mexican pupils 100 100 


Six or more: 
Non-Mexican pupils. . 
Mexican pupils 

















* Martin Munz (10). t Emil L. Larson (8). 


per cent; emotional adjustments, 12.3 per cent; health, 11.7 per 
cent; school life, 9.0 per cent; property, 4.7 per cent; travel, 2.4 per 
cent; and social unrest, 37.2 per cent. Lack of space forbids a de- 
tailed discussion of each of the reasons cited. Reasons related to 
work include such items as migratory jobs, transfer of parent, and 
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search for better working conditions. “Emotional adjustments’’ 
refer to a desire to be near relatives or friends; to divorce, separation, 
or remarriage; to desire for town or country life; and to general 
trouble of either parents or children. Reasons relating to health are 
practically self-explanatory. “School life” refers to failure, disci- 
plinary difficulties, dislike of teachers, trouble with other pupils, or 
any factors contributing to unpleasant school life. “Property” in- 
cludes such reasons as loss of property, sale of property, cancellation 
of lease, desire of the owner to use his property. (This last reason 
was important during the depression.) ‘“Travel’’ refers especially to 
winter visitors and to the trailer type of tourist so noticeable in 
Arizona during winter months. “Social unrest” includes reasons 
not otherwise classified and represents moves made without any 
definite motive or plan. Lack of stability of viewpoint is evident 
here and is not helpful as far as general effect on pupils is concerned. 
Turner’s study is suggestive of others which should be made before 
effective guidance and education of transient pupils can be carried on. 

Sources of transient pupils —It may readily be conceded that 
migration across state lines introduces difficulties and suggests im- 
plications which do not necessarily follow where the migration is 
entirely within a state. Migrants within a state may encounter the 
same courses and textbooks and consequently make an easier adjust- 
ment. Too, financing the schooling of out-of-state migrants is often 
a greater burden than is the financing of the schooling of pupils who 
merely shift from one school to another within the same state. 

Turner’s study (13) showed that 738 out of 912 eighth-grade 
graduates were transients, 389 of whom (nearly 43 per cent of the 
total number) had made moves across state lines. Approximately 
24 per cent of the 912 pupils had made more than three moves out- 
side the state. The greatest influx of out-of-state transient pupils 
was found in schools near transcontinental highways. 

Time of transiency.—The time of the year when transiency occurs 
has already been discussed briefly in the section on migration as a 
school problem. Several surveys (7, 8, and 10) indicate that migra- 
tion may and does occur rather consistently at various months of 
the school year. The fact that reasons relating to work, as sug- 
gested by Turner (13), account for only about a fifth of the migra- 
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tion would lend further support to the idea that transiency of pu- 
pils may be expected at any time. 


EFFECT OF TRANSIENCY ON SCHOOL PROGRESS 
AND ACHIEVEMENT 


Data regarding the effect of migration on school achievement are 
conflicting. Crowell (3) concluded from a study of conditions in 
Florida that transiency was a major cause of school failure. Joy (5), 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO AGE-GRADE STATUS 
OF PUPILS IN THREE ARIZONA COMMUNITIES 








Madison Maricopa 
Age-Grade Status Prescott School County 
and Number of Schools Schools Maricopa (912 Eighth- 

Attended (1,499 Pupils) * County Grade 
(488 Pupils)t | Graduates) t 





Under age: 
One school 6 36 
Two or three schools II 30 
Four or more schools 14 26 


Normal age: 
One school 84 62 
Two or three schools 72 63 
Four or more schools 63 59 


Over age: 
One school 10 
Two or three schools 17 
Four or more schools... .. 23 














* Martin Munz (10). t Emil L. Larson (8). t Ruth Turner (13). 


in a study of the Panama Canal Zone schools, stated that, of the 
white junior high school pupils, transient children were superior in 
all subjects except arithmetic computation. Even in Arizona some 
of the early studies seem to indicate that transient children may 
represent superior intellectual and economic backgrounds with con- 
sequently superior school work. 

Age-grade status.—The age-grade status of pupils gives a rough 
basis for estimating the effect of transiency. The data as determined 
by three Arizona studies are shown in Table 4. Only non-Mexican 
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elementary-school pupils are included in order that comparable 
data may be secured. These data seem to indicate that transiency 
tends to decrease the proportion of normal-age pupils and to increase 
the proportion of over-age pupils. However, it may be that tran- 
siency in itself may result in nonpromotion or even in setting a pupil 
back a grade or more. Consequently data such as those here pre- 
sented should be considered critically. 


TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGES OF UNDER-AGE, NORMAL-AGE, AND OVER-AGE PUPILS WHO 
WERE MAKING RAPID, NORMAL, AND SLOW PROGRESS, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF SCHOOLS ATTENDED 








PRESCOTT SCHOOLS Mapison ScHOOL 


* 
AGE-GRADE STATUS AND (1,499 Purits) (488 Pupizs) t 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 
ATTENDED 





Rapid Normal Slow Rapid Normal Slow 
Progress | Progress | Progress | Progress | Progress | Progress 





Under age: 
One school 26 
Two or three schools... . 24 
Four or more schools. ... 17 


Normal age: 
One school 39 
Two or three schools... . 38 
Four or more schools... . 4 32 


Over age: 
One school 
Two or three schools. ... 
Four or more schools... . 27 























* Martin Munz (10). t Emil L. Larson (8). 


Age-grade progress.—In the Prescott and the Madison school 
surveys, a record was made of the age-grade-progress status of pu- 
pils according to the nine-way classification shown in Table 5. It is 
readily apparent that transiency has a deleterious effect on age-grade 
progress. The decreasing proportion of pupils in the “normal-age, 
normal-progress” group and the increasing percentage of pupils in 
the “‘over-age, slow-progress” group as influenced by transiency 
indicate that migration does not contribute to the normal progress 
of pupils through school. 
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Achievement as determined by standardized tests —Data on the in- 
fluence of transiency on age-grade and age-grade-progress status 
may not always be a good index of school achievement. They may 
more clearly represent the effect of the promotion policies and other 
policies of the school system. Definite measures of achievement 
should serve more effectively to gauge the effect of transiency. 

Finney (4) used the Metropolitan Achievement Test to measure 
the relative achievement of transient and non-transient sixth-grade 
pupils in the Tucson public schools. Pupils who had been in the 
Tucson school system less than three years were classified as tran- 
sients, and those who had been in the school system more than 
three years were classified as non-transient. There were 392 non- 
Mexican pupils represented, 69 per cent of whom were transient, 
and 297 Mexican pupils, 30 per cent of whom were transient. Finney 
concluded that, on the basis of the rankings in composite achieve- 
ment, the non-transient groups were superior to the transient groups. 
In both the Mexican and the non-Mexican groups the non-tran- 
sients were consistently superior except in three subjects. The 
non-Mexican transients were superior to the non-transient group in 
geography. The Mexican transients were superior to the Mexican 
non-transients in history and civics and also in arithmetic problems. 

Munz (10) compared the achievements of permanent, semi- 
permanent (having attended two or three different schools), and 
transient pupils (having attended four or more different schools) in 
Grades IV-VIII, inclusive, of the Prescott schools. The New Stan- 
ford Achievement Test, Form Y, was used as a basis of measure- 
ment. The composite scores of 561 non-Mexican pupils indicated 
that the permanent pupils in Grades IV, V, and VIII were definitely 
superior to the transient pupils. The transient pupils of Grades VI 
and VII showed superiority to the non-transient pupils. There were 
no marked differences between the semi-permanent and the transient 
groups when composite scores were used as a basis for comparison. 
Transient pupils were consistently inferior to the permanent pupils 
in language usage and spelling, but the transients displayed supe- 
riority in the field of arithmetic. Of 128 Mexican pupils measured—a 
number too small to serve as a basis for definite conclusions—the 
general findings and trends were largely similar to those which hold 
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for non-Mexicans. In general it would be defensible to state that 
transiency militates against effective educational achievement. 

Munz further studied the economic status of eighth-grade 
transient and non-transient pupils of the Prescott schools. His find- 
ings indicate that at this grade level the socio-economic conditions 
of these groups were largely similar. Consequently home oppor- 
tunities and advantages may or may not be an especially important 
factor in such differences in educational achievement as are found 
to exist. 

CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

1. Transiency is a rather important factor in the school situation 
of Arizona. Data regarding attendance in relation to enrolment and 
the more complete pupil-history records indicate conclusively that 
in any one school year transient pupils may represent from 20 to 
50 per cent of the total school enrolment. Transiency may occur at 
any time during the school year. Since work and reasons related to 
work may account for less than a fourth of the moves which are 
made, it becomes exceedingly difficult to predict when there may be 
a marked number of new pupils or when pupils already enrolled 
may choose to leave. 

2. Studies of age-grade and of age-grade progress indicate that 
transient pupils are at a distinct disadvantage. Measurements of the 
definite achievements of permanent and transient pupils by means 
of standardized tests tend to indicate that the permanent pupils do 
superior academic work, especially in the language skills. In some 
fields transient pupils do equally as well as, or even better than, 
permanent pupils. Restricted data indicate that the socio-economic 
status of permanent and transient pupils may be largely similar. 

3. Available data on transiency imply that complete and accu- 
rate records of all pupils should be kept. Previous scholastic experi- 
ence and achievement should be included as an important integral 
part of the records if effective guidance and efficient schooling of all 
pupils, especially transients, are to be fostered. Co-operation among 
various school areas should be provided for the purpose of maintain- 
ing complete school records of all pupils. 

4. Some uniformity of content and method may properly be 
established in the school districts of the state in order that the edu- 
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cational adjustment of transient pupils may be properly cared for. 
This suggestion applies especially to the so-called ‘‘skill” subjects— 
spelling, language usage, and arithmetic. Units of health education 
and social studies may well be presented in the same chronological 
order in the schools of the state. Pupil transiency implies that prin- 
cipals and teachers should have a knowledge of the curriculum of- 
ferings and educational practices of schools from which pupils trans- 
fer, even should those schools be in other states. Assigning perma- 
nent and transient pupils to different classrooms and teachers has 
some logical justification. 

5. In any school with a large number of transient pupils, there are 
definite implications for teacher load. The number of pupils assigned 
to a teacher should not be unduly large. A teacher of a class in 
which from a fifth to a half of the pupils are transiénts must be sup- 
plied with an abundance of work-type materials, and the number of 
periods of teaching required must be reduced to leave time for per- 
sonal attention and assistance to pupils, especially transients. 
Studies of teacher load should be extended to measure the objective 
and the subjective factors of the teaching load introduced by a shift- 
ing school population. 

6. A transient school population implies the wisdom and the 
necessity of state and federal aid to schools. The provision for, and 
the support of, schools becomes not a local but a state and national 
problem. The situation clearly suggests the need of further study of 
the effect that migration of the general population and consequent 
school transiency have on school costs and school support. 

7. Because increased nonlocal support of schools is necessitated 
by pupil transiency and because such increase grows out of public 
action of various groups, including legislative bodies, the incidence 
and the general effect of transiency should be a part of the general 
program of public relations (publicity) in each school. Permanent 
understanding and progress in caring for the problems arising from 
transiency cannot well come by any other means. 
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five traits or qualities which they regard as most desirable in a college professor 
and indicates the order of importance. 


712. CAVERLY, Ernest R. “The Professional Training of High-School Teachers 
of English,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXVI (Janu- 
ary, 1940), 36-42. 
Presents a series of views concerning the professional preparation of high-school 
teachers of English; emphasizes certain important aspects of training. 


713. CoOK, KATHERINE M., and REYNOLDS, FLORENCE E. Opportunities for the 
Preparation of Teachers in Conservation Education. United States Office 
of Education Pamphlet No. go (1940). Pp. iv+14. 

Reports the titles of courses in conservation education according to states and 
institutions, departments in which they are offered, and credits earned. Also 
describes the content of certain representative courses in this field. 


714. Cox, Puitre W. L. “Educating Teachers for Guidance and Activities,” 
Educational Forum, IV (November, 1939), 45-62. 
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Discusses conditions that justify the demand for a broadened conception of 
teacher education and the steps that teacher-preparatory institutions can take 
to help meet these conditions. 


715. DAvis, CALVIN O. “Teacher Training at the University of Michigan,” 
University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin, XI (December, 
1939), 37-60. 
Traces the history of teacher-training at the University of Michigan from 1870, 
when a chair of the ‘Theory and the Art of Teaching’’ was established, to the 
present, with major emphasis on recent developments and contributions of the 
School of Education. 


716. DEAN, CHARLES D. “Current Trends in Rating Student-Teachers,” Edu- 

cational Administration and Supervision, XXV (December, 19309), 
687-94. 
Summarizes information submitted by sixty-eight institutions concerning kinds 
of scales used and traits most commonly used on rating blanks, compares find- 
ings with those of other studies, and considers the influence of progressive 
tendencies on rating. 


717. DuFLot, JosEPH L. “Is the Training School Practical?” Peabody Journal 
of Education, XVII (January, 1940), 213-22. 
Discusses criticisms of the training school to the effect that it is too theoretical 
and ideal, and proposes a dual system of practice teaching as a means of closing 
the gap between this ideal and the real. 


718. Enpicott, FRANK S. Selection, Advisement, and Teacher Placement in Insti- 
tutions for the Education of Teachers. Northwestern University Contribu- 
tions to Education, School of Education Series, No. 13. Evanston, II- 
linois: School of Education, Northwestern University, 1939. Pp. 48. 
Reviews the literature to identify factors involved in teacher selection, advise- 
ment, and placement; summarizes related practices in sixty schools and col- 
leges; and outlines a co-ordinated program in this area for schools or colleges of 
education in large institutions. 


719. FRAZIER, BENJAMIN W. “Teacher Education in Review,” School Life, 
XXV (December, 1939), 73, 75-76, 82. 


Discusses four major tasks of teacher education during the past century and the 
types of institutions that have prepared teachers. 


720. Gray, W. S. “The Professional Education of the College Teacher,” The 
Study of College Instruction, pp. 248-66. Yearbook XXVII of the Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of Education. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939. 


Reviews previous studies and considers basic issues relating to the pre-service 
and the in-service preparation of college teachers. 
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. GREENHOE, FLORENCE. “Contribution of Community Sociology to 
Teacher Training,” Journal of Educational Sociology, XIII (April, 1940), 
463-70. 

Describes the contributions which sociology—particularly educational so- 
ciology—can make to teacher education, with special reference to practice at 
Ohio State University. 


GRIFFITHS, NELLIE L. ‘A Functional Reading Laboratory in a State 
Teachers’ College,” Elementary School Journal, XL (May, 1940), 688-93. 
Describes the purposes, equipment, and functioning of a reading laboratory in 
a state teachers’ college. 


. GuERRA, Emitio L. “Training the Beginning Teacher of Foreign Lan- 
guages,” Modern Language Journal, XXIV (December, 1939), 163-68. 
Points out the inadequacy of traditional methods courses; describes certain 
innovations, such as the ‘‘teacher in training” and the “intern teacher” plans; 
and advises the adoption of the demonstration class in teacher-training institu- 
tions. 


. HEFFERNAN, HELEN, and WULFING, GRETCHEN. “Graphic and Industrial 
Arts Essential in the Preparation of the General Elementary Teacher,” 
Educational Method, XIX (January, 1940), 236-41. 

Summarizes opinions of supervisors and art instructors in teachers’ colleges 
concerning the training in graphic and industrial arts desirable for general 
elementary-school teachers. 


. HEFFERNAN, HELEN, and WULFING, GRETCHEN. “Music Training Essen- 
tial for the General Elementary Teacher,” Educational Method, XIX 
(February, 1940), 288-91. 

Summarizes opinions of music supervisors and members of music departments 
in teacher-training institutions concerning the music training essential for the 
general elementary-school teacher. 


HILLIARD, GEORGE H. “The Education of Teachers for the Elementary 
Schools,”’ Educational News Bulletin, X (April, 1940), 78-84. (Kalama- 
z00, Michigan: Western State Teachers College.) 


Discusses the earmarks of a modern elementary school and outlines problems 
and issues relating to the preparation of elementary-school teachers. 


. Huse, M. L. “Student Rating of Teachers in Service as a Teacher-train- 


ing Device,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXVI (Janu- 
ary, 1940), I-I2. 
Describes the score card used by students, the procedures followed, and some of 
the values derived. 

. Jackson, Rem E. “An Experiment in Functional Development of Teach- 
ing Methodology,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXVI 
(February, 1940), 103-14. 
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Reports the methods and the results of an experiment organized to test the 
assumption that ‘“‘valid and functional principles of educational philosophy 
derive from educational practice rather than precede it.” 


. KENNARD, R. B. “Criteria for the Construction and the Evaluation of the 
Student-Teacher Rating Sheet,” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XXV (November, 1939), 625-30. 

Reports eight criteria for the evaluation of student-teacher rating sheets and 
presents reasons which justify them. 


. Koper, DAvip; WATTENBERG, WILLIAM W.; and DE Boer, JOHN J. ‘“‘Cur- 
riculum Reconstruction at the Chicago Teachers College,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XXV (November, 1939), 597-607. 
Discusses the relation between the Chicago Teachers College and the city 
school system, traces the development of the college, considers the problem of 
teacher education in a large city, and outlines the curriculum of the college. 


. KytE, GEorGE C. “Educational Requirements for Various Degrees in Ed- 
ucation Granted by Representative Universities,” Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, XXV (September, 1939), 401-18. 

Reports the results of an analysis of the catalogues of eighty-four universities 
to determine requirements leading to degrees in education. 


. Kyte, GEorGE C. ‘Stated Aims and Functions of Divisions of Education 
in Forty-one Representative Universities,” School and Society, L (Sep- 


tember 16, 1939), 378-84. 


Summarizes the aims and functions of the divisions of education in universities, 
as reported in the official bulletins of forty-one representative institutions. 


. KyTE, GEorGE C. “Tendencies in the Educational Requirements for 
Teaching Certificates in Universities,’’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXV (November, 1939), 608-14. 

Presents an analysis of the educational requirements to teach in elementary and 
in secondary schools, as prescribed by representative large universities. 


. Larrerty, H. M. “Problems To Be Considered by Teachers-in-training in 
Selecting Fields of Specialization,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXV (December, 1939), 641-52. 

Emphasizes particular problems involved in determining the adequacy of 
major and minor teaching combinations and the number of teaching fields for 
which an institution should attempt to prepare its students. 


. Lawson, Douctas E. “Implications of a Survey of Teacher-training Prac- 
tices in Illinois,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXV 
(October, 1939), 523-31. 

Reports the results of a survey of methods and plans used in five state teachers’ 
colleges to induct beginning teachers into teaching internships. 
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736. LEIGH, MARjoriE C. “A Guide to the Literature of Teacher Training,” 
Peabody Journal of Education, XVII (May, 1940), 388-04. 


Points out the agencies concerned with teacher education and lists the chief 
bibliographical aids and services available in this field. 


. McALLISTER, JANE ELLEN, and OTHERS. ‘Administration and Organiza- 

tion of Student-Teaching at Miner Teachers College,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XXVI (April, 1940), 289-304. 
Discusses the viewpoints that have influenced the organization and administra- 
tion of student teaching and describes at length unique features of the plan, 
such as all-day teaching for nine weeks, the educational seminar conducted by 
student teachers, and extra-curriculum activities. 


. MAson, CartETON D. Adaptations of Instruction to Individual Differences 
in the Preparation of Teachers in Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 793. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. xiv+ 280. 

Reports the results of studies concerning the extent to which teachers’ colleges 
have adapted their instruction to the individual differences of students. Com- 
pares the adaptations with steps taken in liberal-arts colleges. 


. May, Mark A. “The Teacher as a Transmitter of Culture,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XXVI (March, 1940), 161-75. © 
Elaborates the theme that ‘education is the process by which culture is trans- 
mitted from one generation to the next and is somehow transformed in the 
process of transmission.” 


. Meap, A. R. “Some Problems in the Education of Teachers,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XXV (December, 1939), 660-76. 
Points out certain assumptions on which any teacher-education program should 
be based and considers a series of problems involved in the administration of 
teacher education. 


. Mumrorp, Lewis. ‘The Social Responsibilities of Teachers and Their 
Implications for Teacher Education,” Educational Record, XX (October, 
1939), 471-99. 

Discusses current social trends and needs, the social obligations of teachers, and 
the implications of these obligations for teacher education. 


. NEAGLEY, Ross Linn. Teacher Demand and Supply in the Public Schools of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Temple University, 1938. Pp. xx-+316. 
Summarizes “all available information regarding teacher demand and supply 
in the public schools of Pennsylvania over a period of ten years, 1928-29 to 
1936-37, inclusive.” 


. PAINTER, Witt1AM I. “Radio in Teacher-training,” Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, XXVI (February, 1940), 115-24. - 
Discusses the benefits derived from the radio, the information needed by 
teachers, and the practices of teacher-training institutions in utilizing the radio. 
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744. A Program of Teacher Preparatiex: for Connecticut. Report of a Special 


745: 


746. 


747- 


748. 


749. 


750. 





Commission Appointed by Governor Raymond E. Baldwin. Public Doc- 
ument—Special. Hartford, Connecticut: State of Connecticut, 1939. 
Pp. 50. 

Presents the findings of a Special Commission relative to the number of 
teachers trained in Connecticut, the validity of eliminating two teachers’ col- 
leges, and the nature of the reorganization of teacher education that would im- 
prove its efficiency in the state. 


REINHARDT, EMMA; BEv, FRANK A.; and HAEFNER, RALPH. Chaiges in the 
Student Body of the Eastern Illinois State Teachers College during the Ten- 
Year Period 1925-26 to 1935-36. Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Bulletin No. 147. Charleston, Illinois: Eastern State Teachers College, 
1939. Pp. 52. 

Presents data on changes that have taken place in the character of the student 
body from 1925-26 to 1935-36. 


RoBERTS, ALEXANDER C. “The Training School in the Teacher-training 
Program,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXVI (April, 
1940), 257-66. 

Summarizes replies received from 157 teachers’ colleges in response to questions 
relating to the physical plant, the training-school organization, practice-teach- 
ing assignments, and financing the training school. 


RostkER, LEON E. “The Measurement of Prediction of Teaching Ability,” 
School and Society, LI (January 6, 1940), 30-32. 
Summarizes the results of a study among 28 eighth-grade teachers, teaching 
375 pupils in 28 schools, ‘‘to determine the relationships between selected 
teacher traits and desirable changes produced by teachers in their pupils.” 


RussELL, Witutam F. “A Century of Teacher Education,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, XLI (March, 1940), 481-92. 
Traces briefly the early history of the normal-school movement, identifies the 
concept of the mind that underlay much of the education of the last century, 
and emphasizes the need of preparing pupils for social and political relations. 


SANGREN, Paut V. “A Co-operative Study of Teacher Education,” Edu- 
cational News Bulletin, X (April, 1940), 71-77. (Kalamazoo, Michigan: 
Western State Teachers College.) 

Describes the program for the improvement of teacher education adopted at 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, in co-operation with 
the Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council on Education. 


SCHORLING, RALEIGH. Student Teaching. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. xiv+330. 
An unusually comprehensive treatment of the problems involved in promoting 


growth through student teaching and of the understanding and techniques 
which should be acquired by the student. 
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751. SHANNON, J. R. “A Comparison of Highly Successful Teachers, Failing 


Teachers, and Average Teachers at the Time of Their Graduation from 
Indiana State Teachers College,” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XXVI (January, 1940), 43-51. 

Compares the success attained by teachers in the field with their scholastic 
standing, intelligence scores, and extra-curriculum participation while students 
in Indiana State Teachers College. 


752. Sisk, Henry L. ‘“‘Trends in Requirements for Secondary-School Certifi- 


cates,” School Review, XLVIII (April, 1940), 285-91. 

Compares the academic and the professional requirements for the secondary- 
school certificate of the highest grade in each of the forty-eight states for the 
years 1923, 1934, and 1938. 


753. SMITH, HENRY LESTER, and EATON, MERRILL THomas. An Experimental 


Study of Standards for the Selection of Candidates for Teacher-training 
Institutions. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, 
Vol. XVI, No. 1. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative Re- 
search, Indiana University, 1939. Pp. 72. 

Reviews the findings of related studies and summarizes the results of objective 
studies of the scholarship, intelligence, personality, and vocational interests of 
forty-seven college Freshmen. 


754. SMITH, Payson. “Unsolved Problems in Teacher Education,” Educational 


Forum, IV (November, 1939), 5-16. 

Summarizes some of the achievements of teacher education during the past 
century and discusses a series of issues which teachers’ colleges face in the ful- 
filment of their central mission. 


755. STEINER, R. W., and Von Haven, H. I. “The Pretraining Selection and 


Guidance of Teachers,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXIII 
(January, 1940), 321-50. 

Summarizes ‘‘the opinions, practices, and investigations that have appeared in 
print in the past five years.” 


756. STOKER, SPENCER. “Progress in Certification Standards,” Journal of Edu- 


cational Research, XX XIII (January, 1940), 351-56. 


Describes the changes in certification standards and practices since the survey 
of teacher education by the United States Office of Education in 1930-33. 


757. “Teacher Certification of Instructional and Administrative Employees in 


the Public Schools of Pennsylvania, 1937-1938.” Research Service in 
Education, Bulletin 74, Research Circular No. 9. Harrisburg, Pennsy]- 
vania: State Department of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 28. 
Summarizes the educational and the professional levels attained-by the instruc- 
tional and administrative employees of the public schools of Pennsylvania, as 
measured by their certification status during 1937-38. 
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. TOWNSEND, M. Ernest. “An Experiment in the Professional Examina- 
tion of Teachers,” School and Society, L (October 21, 1939), 537-41. 

Describes the need for improved methods of selecting competent teachers and 
the types of instruments being prepared under the direction of the National 
Committee on Teacher Examination of the American Council on Education. 


. TROYER, Maurice E. “The Selection of Students for the Profession of 
Teaching,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXIII (April, 1940), 
581-93. 

Describes the program of selection for prospective teachers developed at 
Syracuse University and presents data showing its results. 


. Wess, Hanor A., and REYNOLDS, CHARLES W. ‘The Status of General- 
ized or Integrated Science in State Teachers College,” Peabody Journal 
of Education, XVII (July, 1939), 31-34. 

Describes the extent to which generalized science courses have been adopted in 
teachers’ colleges—the subject matter of such courses, the teaching personnel, 
and the methods of instruction. 


. WorrorD, KaTE Y. “Education for Teachers in the Rural Environment,” 
Teachers College Record, XLI (January, 1940), 323-33. 

Supports the thesis that teacher education should meet the environmental 
needs of prospective rural teachers. 


. Works, GEORGE A., NEWBURN, Harry K., EMENS, JOHN R., and Ever- 
ETT, SAMUEL. “The Preparation of Secondary School Teachers,” North 
Central Association Quarterly, XIV (October, 1939), 187-200. 

Includes four papers entitled ‘Planning the Study,” “Implementation of Re- 
forms within the High School,” “‘State Administered Teacher Selection Tech- 
niques and Certification,” and “‘A Survey of Cooperative Teacher Education 
Carried on by Institutions within the Association.” 


3. ZIRBES, LAuRA. “The Dynamics of Advance in Teacher Education,” Pro- 
gressive Education, XVI (November, 1939), 467-73. 


Reports the progress in the development of curriculums for teachers as a result 
of ten years of experimentation in teacher education. 














Educational Writings 
* 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

INSTRUCTIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES.—In any survey 
of the recent literature in the field of education, one finds that increasing em- 
phasis is being placed on the evaluation of the product of American schools. 
There is also growing concern with the development of the basic skills of reading, 
writing, and speaking, as well as much criticism of the present attainments of 
young people in the field of the language arts. Such articles as James L. Mur- 
sell’s “The Defeat of the Schools” (Atlantic Monthly, CLXIII [March, 19309], 
353-61) point out that even after generations of teaching, we are not a reading 
public, we are not interested in reading, we are not able to take on new under- 
standings through reading, and we cannot read for enlightenment. In light of 
such criticism, educators are forced to re-examine the practical aspects of teach- 
ing method, as well as the theoretical basis on which such teaching rests. 

One contribution to the consideration of the practical aspects of method is 
made in a publication by Durrell.t The work is an outgrowth of the author’s 
experience in the Boston University Educational Clinic and is an adjustment of 
the types of procedure found successful in remedial teaching to the types of 
teaching necessary in a regular grade of upper elementary-school pupils. The 
emphasis throughout the book is placed on the growth and development of the 
individual child, that is, on the teaching and learning of individuals in groups 
rather than on the teaching of groups as such. 

The book is 408 pages in length and may be divided roughly into three parts. 
The first part sets forth the essential characteristics of an effective reading pro- 
gram and discusses such related topics as individual differences, instructional 
implications of individual differences, and classroom provisions for such in- 
struction. The problem of motivation as it relates to individual differences is 
also considered. The next six chapters deal with the development of the basic 
skills in both oral and silent reading. These skills are discussed under the head- 
ings ‘Word Meaning and Word Recognition,” “Word Analysis,” “Study Skills,” 
and “Spelling.” The third part deals with reading disabilities, causation and 
analysis of difficulties, and remedial instruction. Included in this section of the 
book are case studies illustrating the analysis and treatment given various types 
of cases at the Educational Clinic. 


‘Donald D. Durrell, Improvement of Basic Reading Abilities. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1940. Pp. viii+408. 
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The author states that there is as yet no one best way to teach reading: 
“One teacher may obtain best results with a systematic program for developing 
basic reading skills, while another does equally well with an informal program 
which emphasizes individual tastes and interests of pupils” (p. 1). He also says, 
“‘A program to develop the basic abilities may still leave the pupil incompetent 
to use reading to good advantage, and if this is the case, an elaborate structure 
for teaching basic abilities is largely wasted” (p. 11). There is great danger that 
the trend of this book is exactly in this direction. In the chapter on oral reading 
this trend is especially evident. Many of the devices described there seem more 
likely to contribute to “reading as performance” than to reading as understand- 
ing or as interpretation. The elimination of symptoms cannot constitute an ade- 
quate goal in any program of reading instruction. 

The author points out that impressive mechanical equipment is, for the most 
part, unnecessary in remedial teaching. Thorough knowledge of teaching tech- 
nique, sympathetic understanding of children, and ability to analyze difficulties 
and to adjust the materials of teaching to a child’s ability to succeed are the 
prerequisites for teaching in this field. 

The book will be of most value to teachers capable of evaluating and selecting 
the various procedures in terms of their usefulness in developing skills within the 


whole field of the language arts. 
Louise W. PUTZKE 
Laboratory Schools 


University of Chicago 
- °o 


DEVELOPING IN CHILDREN A REAL ENJOYMENT OF Booxs.—In recent years 
so much has been written concerning the technical aspects of children’s reading 
that it is refreshing to find a book which is devoted solely to free reading and its 
effects on children.t Betzner and Moore’s book is an outstanding piece of litera- 
ture, written in an interesting and readable style, and it has something to offer 
to all persons interested in children and their reading. In the Introduction the 
authors state their point of view clearly: 

It would seem that every minute feature of the entire field of reading, at least in its 
earlier stages, has been dealt with repeatedly and exhaustively, except the one aspect 
which we believe to be the most fundamental and important. The culminating point of 
the whole process—the development in childhood of a genuine enjoyment of books and 
of a finer taste in their selection—has received relatively little attention from profes- 
sional educators [p. v]. 


After commenting on the kinds of scientific studies which have been made 
concerning children’s reading, the authors say that their book centers in ‘“effec- 
tive ways of co-operating with children in their voluntary reading”’ [p. vii]. 

Chapter i, “Books in a Paradise of Children,” purposes to show that children 


Jean Betzner and Annie E. Moore, Everychild and Books. Indianapolis, Indiana: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1940. Pp. xiv-+174. 
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everywhere and in all times respond to books in certain universal and persistent 
ways, and it presents a series of examples from autobiographies and fiction show- 
ing what some of these responses are. 

“The Child’s World” is the subject of the second chapter, and here are dis- 
cussed the various agencies which influence the child—the home, the school, the 
radio, motion pictures, travel, etc—and the opportunities offered by these 
agencies to develop within a child the power to select and reject. The child’s 
world determines, to a great extent, his choice of books; he selects according to 
his preferences. The authors present an interesting view of the radio programs 
which are heard by children—a view which may answer the inquiries of many 
disturbed parents. 

The great wealth of material produced for children to read and some of the 
sources which aid in its distribution are discussed in chapter iii, “Fields To 
Explore.” There is much food for thought here for the adult who presumes to 
judge children’s books, one idea being that “the book which is good for any 
reader be he child or adult is one which, regardless of how others value it, he 
considers good” (p. 45); another, “A child’s reading cannot be limited to these 
masterpieces so in studying the quality of children’s books one examines the 
range of potential service rendered by them to boys and girls” (p. 45). Here, 
too, is stressed the value of the picture-book, which adults frequently regard 
with suspicion. 

The remaining six chapters are entitled: “Home, the Point of Departure,” 
“The School’s Expanding Outlook,” “The Library—Chief Expert in Books,” 
“Best-loved Books,” ‘Books Go into Action,” and “Reading in Relation to 
Personality.”’ As these titles suggest, a very comprehensive picture is given of 
children’s reading as it is and as it could be. Parents will be especially interested 
in chapter iv, which stresses the significance and the far-reaching effects of the 
child’s initial learnings. They may see that learning to use books is a complex 
problem for children and that the home should be one of the most influential 
agencies in establishing reading tastes and habits. They will learn, too, how in 
some cases home training has been limited and often restricted because of mis- 
taken points of view of some educators who were more interested in reading 
methods than in outcomes. 

The relation of the school library to the reading needs of the school is well 
discussed. The importance of taking the long view of reading is emphasized. 
According to this view, artificial and superfluous uses of reading must be re- 
duced and less stress be laid on mastery of the mechanics of reading as an end in 
itself. A significant quotation is: 


Reading for the sake of demonstrating his skill may be legitimate at one stage of a 
child’s progress, but he soon moves away from this to other and more significant pur- 
poses if given even the slightest encouragement. The expanding school curriculum of 
social and physical sciences and of the arts calls for the use of many books and leaves 
little time for ‘“‘practice materials” in reading [p. go]. 
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One is tempted to quote at length when reviewing the book under considera- 
tion, but, since space does not permit doing so, only one additional quotation is 
included. These sentences, taken from the Introduction, may seem trite to 
many, but they give a thought to be remembered by all who are guiding children 
in their education. 

The importance of opening up the treasures of real literature as early as possible 
cannot be overemphasized. To defer too long the use and enjoyment of library books as 
distinguished from formal textbooks is a clear loss in childhood and may be fatal to the 
development of a permanent interest in reading [p. viii]. 


Everychild and Books is a real contribution to the field of children’s reading. 
It is a book for parents, teachers, librarians, and others interested in guiding 
children’s reading, and it will be of great value in teacher-training classes. A 
scholarly piece of work, it treats a vital subject in an understanding and a re- 


vealing manner. 
EVANGELINE COLBURN 
Laboratory Schools 
University of Chicago 


THE TEXTBOOK SuPPLy IN City ScHooL SystEMs.—When book orders are 
being prepared in city school systems, school administrators face the problem of 
estimating the quantity and the variety of books which should be purchased. 
This problem becomes very difficult when severe cuts must be made in the school 
budget. In such a situation care must be taken that the quality of instruction is 
not impaired by supplying too few books. Lange has published a report which 


furnishes valid standards for estimating the quantity of reading material needed 
and which presents findings of unusual practical significance. 

Lange makes a critical analysis of current practices in textbook management 
as they are found in selected cities providing free textbooks. In particular he 
deals with the present status of textbook legislation, expenditures for textbooks, 
bases of allocating funds for textbooks, quantity of reading material provided, 
administrative procedures used in selecting textbooks, methods of distributing 
textbooks, and textbook-accounting. 

In studying these items, Lange made an objective analysis of statutes and 
school Jaws of certain states, secured questionnaire data from 280 cities provid 
ing free textbooks, and supplemented the information with data obtained 
through personal interviews in 34 cities. He shows that present expenditures for 
textbooks constitute about 1.5 per cent of the annual current expenditures in 
public schools. This percentage is extremely small in view of the recognized 
importance of textbooks in improving instruction in classrooms. The report also 
shows that in many systems the supply of books is decidedly meager and that 
classroom cupboards are often filled with obsolete textbooks. It shows further 

* Paul William Lange, The Administration of Free Textbooks in City School Systems. 
Chicago: Private Edition, Distributed by the University of Chicago Libraries, 1940. 
Pp. vili+166. 
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that the number of different titles made available for the teaching of reading 
decreases as the child progresses through the grades. When teachers in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools were asked for comments, they mentioned their 
preference for a basic textbook in English and in the social studies and indicated 
particularly the need of a greater quantity of material, a wider variety, and less 
difficult material for slow pupils. 

Of marked value to school officials are the scientific standards derived by 
Lange for determining the adequacy of the supply of textbooks in a school 
system. These standards indicate, by grades, the number of different titles de- 
sirable for a school subject and the number of copies per pupil which should be 
supplied. The report also presents valuable schemes of textbook-accounting for 
the individual school, as well as for the system as a whole. A further finding is 
that the centralized library, though admittedly an important part of the school, 
is rarely found in the elementary school. 

The value of the report in indicating desirable practices and specific weak- 
nesses in textbook management is unquestionable, though at times the bearings 
of the findings on instruction seem too briefly considered. Lange’s report de- 
serves careful consideration by all persons concerned with the selection, the 
purchase, and the distribution of schoolbooks, to the end that the book supply 


in city schools may be enlarged and improved. 
GERTRUDE WHIPPLE 
Public Schools 


Detroit, Michigan 


EDUCATIONAL PsYCHOLOGY IN RELATION TO SocIAL INstiTUTIONS.—AIl stu- 
dents of Dr. Judd, of whom the reviewer is one, as well as many others interested 
in the study of education, will welcome his book on psychology.t Much of the 
material has been heard in the author’s classes and public lectures or has been 
published in his earlier textbooks and monographs. However, to see the entire 
body of material brought together in an organized and complete whole will be a 
real pleasure to many persons. 

The book does three things which stand out as distinct contributions of Judd: 
(x) Social heredity and social institutions receive great emphasis. (2) Language is 
treated as one of the most important elements in the total range of human ex- 
perience. (3) Generalization and other of the higher mental processes are set up 
as important phases of educational growth and development. 

The contrast between physical heredity and social heredity is brought out by 
the use of handwriting as an example. Physical heredity can account for many 
important forms of behavior, but handwriting is not one of them. Handwriting 
must be learned, and many things about the particular type of handwriting 
learned by children depend on the society in which they happen to be placed. 


* Charles H. Judd, Educational Psychology. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. 
Pp. xx+566. $2.25. 
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So it is with other types of behavior and responses, as in the case of number 
systems, language in its highly developed human form, science, methods of 
recording time, the fine arts, and many vocational phases of our civilization. In 
each case these so-called “social institutions” have been established by civiliza- 
tion as a result of experiences extending over long periods of time. The particular 
form which they take at present is the product of many changes in the thinking 
and in the social activity of the race. The activity has become so much a part of 
our civilization that we can scarcely think of civilization without it. Because of 
the importance of these social institutions in our civilization, the child must be- 
come acquainted with them, and much of this acquaintance must come through 
education. 

Of the several activities which are part of our social inheritance, only lan- 
guage will be discussed. Judd considers language a fundamental social art, and 
he describes in some detail the physical mechanisms by which it is produced. 
Attention is given to the acquisition of language, its different stages of develop- 
ment, and certain of its forms, such as spelling and reading. Still other topics 
treated are the acquisition of foreign language and the later stages of language 
instruction. 

In its later development, language is closely related to the development of 
attitudes, appreciation, and other higher mental processes involved in thinking. 
It thus becomes part and parcel of our whole social fabric, as well as the matrix 
of the individual’s mental activity. 

The last point to be considered is generalization. Generalization, to Judd, is 
a kind of summum bonum or acme of human experience. This form of human 
activity is one of the chief elements in mathematics and the sciences, all of 
which involve constructive imagination, analysis, synthesis, consideration of 
cause and effect, the use of symbols, and other experiences which are highly 
complex. Further discussions along this line include a treatment of transfer of 
training, which closes with the statement that “generalization” and “‘transfer’’ 
are, in the last analysis, synonymous terms. Thus generalization becomes one of 
the highest forms of human endeavor and, as such, is fundamental to human 
progress. 

The chapters on emotions, adaptation, personality, and individual differences 
should at least be mentioned. 

Probably a few readers will object to this book on the basis of the approach to 
some of the problems, but many others will see in it basic discussions of im- 
portant topics which are fundamental to much of present-day educational 


psychology as it is taught and discussed. 
C. T. Gray 


University of Texas 


A PsyCHOLOGIST’s CONTRIBUTION TO CHILD WELFARE.—Professional work- 
ers have been able to obtain technical treatises on child psychology which 
are based on a topical organization of existing knowledge irrespective of its 
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applicability to problems of living and working. There are also available a num- 
ber of so-called “practical” textbooks in child psychology that have rather com- 
pletely ignored the pertinent scientific resources. Teagarden has combined the 
topical, age-level, and situational approach in a book* treating problems en- 
countered by professional workers and has mustered an unusual breadth of 
literature in support of each. The emphasis is attributable both to the author’s 
work as a Clinical psychologist and to the fact that the book is an outgrowth of a 
course organized primarily for social workers, home and school visitors, social 
workers in training, and public-health nurses. The book reflects the rangy type 
of information characteristic of a person who has mixed with many types of pro- 
fessional workers, sensed their problems, and adapted materials to their needs. 

The book begins somewhat conventionally with a chapter on “Heredity,” 
with the very practical purpose of providing background for the second chapter, 
which has the title “The Principles of Heredity as Applied to the Case Load.” 
The following chapter, “‘Getting the Child into the World,” discusses such topics 
as prenatal development, sex determination, accidents at birth, birthmarks, and 
superstitions. Consideration is given to practical problems, such as the identifi- 
cation of babies and the registration of births, as well as to issues of broad 
psychological and social import—birth-rates, the determination of parentage, 
the unmarried mother, etc. Chapters on “Infancy” and ‘‘The Preschool Child” 
sketch, in broad outline, the developmental events of these periods. A chapter 
on “Some Fundamental Physical Habits” gives a detailed consideration of eat- 
ing habits, toilet habits, difficulties in toilet training, sleep habits, and dressing 
and washing. These chapters represent the gist of much that is best in current 
practice in nursery schools and in parent education. They reflect the modern 
pediatric attitude of adjusting nurture to differential rates of development of 
children and the current reaction against extreme standardization. While there 
are no corresponding chapters dealing with middle childhood and adolescence, 
practical problems of these periods are considered as they affect the duties of the 
clinician and the social worker. 

The situational approach is emphasized in chapters on ‘“The Child and His 
Home,” “The Child Away from His Own Home,” and “Adoption.” In a chapter 
on “The Child and His School,’ the author discusses the mental health of 
teachers, teacher training, teacher attitudes, problems of administrative ad- 
justment, marks and reports, success and failure, and truancy. 

There are chapter treatments of ‘The Child’s Emotions,” “The Sex Life of 
the Child,”’ “The Child’s Intelligence,” and “Behavior Difficulties.” A separate 
chapter is devoted to ‘Psychological and Social Problems Incident to Certain 
Diseases of Children,’”’ in which there are discussions of encephalitis, the epi- 
lepsies, syphilis, chorea, and diabetes. Final chapters deal with “Children with 
Visual and Auditory Handicaps” and ‘“‘Speech Defective and Crippled Children.” 


t Florence M. Teagarden, Child Psychology for Professional Workers. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. Pp. xxvi+642. $3.25. 
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Teagarden is distinctly not a propagandist for specific modes of social and 
psychological treatment. Thus, in the chapter on behavior problems she weighs 
the evidence on such issues as motion pictures, radio, recreation, juvenile courts, 
institutions for delinquents, and clinics, and notes the absence of clear-cut 
statistical generalization on the constructive or the destructive effects. She em- 
phasizes throughout the necessity of viewing the child in the whole context of his 
life. 

Teagarden’s writing reflects both the scientist and the sagacious observer of 
human behavior. In the chapter dealing with the school, for example, she notes 
that some social workers have been quick to criticize teachers and school policies. 
She points, however, to the fact that the observations of social workers may 
suffer from a sampling error because their work is likely to give them the greatest 
number of contacts with troublesome children and cases of conflict between the 
child and the school. They do not as frequently have contact with the over- 
whelming number of successful pupils. 

While written primarily for the social worker and the nurse, the book should 
also be beneficial to persons working in the field of applied child psychology. 
The extensive chapter bibliographies make it a useful volume for clinical or 
school psychologists to have on the shelf in order to “pull a book” on anyone 
seeking a useful orientation or reference on a child problem. While the emphasis 
is on the normal child, the treatment given to the exceptional makes the ma- 
terial serviceable to teachers of special education and to teachers in regular 
classrooms who would like to know more about the ramifications of the prob- 
lems presented by their pupils. 

WILLARD C. OLSON 
University of Michigan 


A NEw TYyPE OF TEXTBOOK IN PsycHoLocy.—In the new volume by Pressey, 
Janney, and Kuhlen,' the authors attempt to present a textbook in psychology 
which evaluates behavior in a much more comprehensive way than is possible 
in the conventional textbook. In the Preface the authors state that they wish to 
give the student an understanding of the social backgrounds in order that he 
may understand the meaning of psychological phenomena. In the conventional 
textbook the first few chapters present physiological and anatomical data. The 
authors of this book state, however, that a psychology of human behavior, while 
necessarily involving some knowledge of physiology and anatomy, nevertheless 
is based more on social than on organic phenomena. Accordingly, the first part 
of the book, consisting of three chapters, deals with population problems, com- 
munity status, industrial growth, and a general evaluation of cultural back- 
grounds. The second part of the book deals with development through life, such 
as physical and mental growth and decline, interests, and social behavior and 


* Sidney L. Pressey, J. Elliott Janney, and Raymond G. Kuhlen, Life: A Psychologi- 
cal Survey. New York: Harper & Bros., 1939 (second edition). Pp. xxxiv-+654. $2.50. 
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attitudes. The third part is entitled ‘Problems of Life” and deals with ef- 
ficiency, specific adjustments and maladjustments, and occupational and recrea- 
tional adaptations. 

The reviewer agrees fully with the authors’ criticisms of the contents of the 
conventional textbook of psychology and also with the general plan of this 
book. Presenting a few chapters on social and cultural problems at the begin- 
ning of the book, however, does not solve the general problem which is en- 
countered in writing a textbook of psychology. The authors necessarily had to 
be extremely brief in their presentation of social data, and the psychological data 
in the succeeding chapters are not evaluated for their relationships to the in- 
troductory material. The reviewer is especially concerned, however, with the 
omission of material which is by consensus considered fundamental in psychol- 
ogy. The reader can easily obtain some evidence of this omission by looking at 
the Index. For example, there is no reference to John B. Watson, whom not 
even the severest critic would ordinarily omit. The names of Woodworth, Carr, 
Hunter, and McDougall, and consequently their contributions to psychology, 
are not mentioned anywhere in the book. On the other hand, there are twelve 
references to Lynd. Nobody denies that Lynd has contributed important data 
on communities, but that he should be mentioned so many times and Watson, 
Woodworth, Carr, Hunter, and McDougall not at all may reflect the attitude of 
the authors toward fundamental psychological data. If the authors consider 
unimportant the contributions of these men and the experimental data on ani- 
mals, they stand alone among psychologists. 

The book is exceedingly well written and clearly organized, and it presents a 
coherent body of information on some phases of psychology for the general 


reader and for the beginning student in psychology. 
MANDEL SHERMAN 
University of Chicago 


THE GIFTED Cuttp AGAIN.—This volume on the characteristics of intellec- 
tually gifted children" presents a somewhat uneven report on the materials avail- 
able in a dozen books. It is “primarily concerned with a psychological descrip- 
tion and interpretation of mental superiority” (p. viii). The description centers 
in such topics as the identification of gifted children, their racial and family 
backgrounds, the role of environment, and possible relationships in physique, 
health, and social adjustment. There is a word about the constancy of mental 
development, as well as a few chapters on indicated educational adjustments. 

Workers in other fields who need a quick survey of what is known about the 
gifted child will be helped by this book. Similarly it may serve as a first ap- 
proach for students in teacher training. For the advanced student in any field it 
has nothing to offer. 

Sprinkled throughout the volume are statements which sound like axioms, so 

‘Herbert A. Carroll, Genius in the Making. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1940. Pp. xii+308. $2.75. 
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frequently have they been repeated in the literature, but which, on further 
inquiry, turn out to be dubious. For example, in the Preface, the author states 
categorically that “all who achieve eminence were gifted as children” (p. vii). 
The evidence in support of such a viewpoint is flimsy; without benefit of objec- 
tive test or clinical observation, how do we know this? Again, he quotes from 
Hollingworth, with tacit approval, a description of the hypothetical average 
person as a person possessing “‘a smattering of local geography,” “no knowledge 
of a general kind in such fields as literature, civics, science, politics”; rising not 
above a plumber, a policeman, a carpenter, or a mechanic, or, if a woman, not 
beyond a “‘competent housekeeper or plain nurse, or a mediocre or inferior 
clerical worker” (p. 5). This account leaves out of focus the more demonstrable 
fact that the average child and the gifted child share, in common, large areas of 
intellectual interest and accomplishment. 

In a semi-popular book of this type one should not expect to find closely 
reasoned arguments or a clear path from research to conclusion and interpreta- 
tion. However, when the author chooses to enter technical or controversial dis- 
cussions, he should observe certain obvious precautions, but Carroll occasionally 
neglects to do so. For example, he treats the ball-and-field test as though it con- 
stituted an infallible selector between the dull and the bright. Again, without 
analysis or comment, Carroll says that Tredgold says that “a defective germ 
plasm is responsible for 80 per cent of all feeble-minded individuals” (p. 38). 
The reviewer is content to toss this statement to eager graduate students, with 
this lesson plan: “Just what did Tredgold say? In relation to what group? On 
the basis of what evidence? What would Jennings say?” 

One could go on this way for many pages. Carroll cites the University of 
Iowa studies as indicating “an amazing increase on intelligence-test ratings by 
children who have come under the influence of good foster homes” (p. 48). As 
one who is reasonably familiar with the Iowa findings, the reviewer suggests that 
a searching party be sent out for any such finding or statement. (It should be 
added that Carroll tries hard to assume the role of a neutral and impartial ob- 
server in these contested areas; he quotes both sides.) 

A word should be said about the title of the book, Genius in the Making. 
The gifted children under discussion are not geniuses, nor will most of them 
become geniuses. Carroll constantly refers to the great men of all times and 
associates the current gifted group with these mental giants. Yet we should 
count ourselves luckier than the Greeks if a thousand bright boys produced one 
authentic genius. 

As Carroll says, the gifted child needs a teacher who is, among other things, 
‘‘well informed,” “interested in children,” and “possessed of a sense of humor” 
(p. 264)—and, if it comes to that, what child does not? 


GEorGE D. STODDARD 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
University of Iowa 
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